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Heaven 
By William Merrell Vories 


HEREVER Love is, there is God; 
Wherever God is, Heaven ; 
Then seek not some far-off abode 
To souls departed given. 
Within the living, loving heart 
All Heaven finds its span ; 
And God himself dwells not apart,— 
His temple is with man. 


HAcHIMAN, OMI, JAPAN. 
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Matt. 2: 1-12 








Single copies of the first International Graded 
Course Edition of The Sunday School Times, contain- 
ing teaching helps on the five lessons of October, in 
the Beginners, Primary, and Junior grades, may be 
had for three two-cent stamps. 


a 
No Other Life 


There is no ‘other life." We sometimes use 
that phrase, for convenience, to describe that part of 
our life which lies beyond the grave. But there is no 
break in a life. Though our worthy ambitions may 
never be realized here, we may hearten ourselves with 
the word that Dean Bosworth once sent to a young 
man whose career threatened to end at the very open- 
ing of his life-work. ‘Be sure,’’ he wrote, ‘«that 
some place, somewhere, you shall have an opportunity 
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to realize the highest ambitions of your soul.’’ If we 
continue to do our work well we shall be able at the 
close of the day, in Drummond's phrase, ‘‘to put by 
the well-worn tools without a sigh, and go out expect- 
ing elsewhere better work to do."’ 


Xx 
Importance of Our Gait 


Every one of us surrounds himself with a zone 
of power for good or evil. The times when we are quite 
unconscious of having any effect on others may be 
among the most influential in our lives. At one of 
the Student Young Men's Christian Association con- 
ferences this summer, a prominent student of one of 
the largest Eastern universities was brought to Christ. 
In talking with a friend about what led him to his 
decision, he said that one of the main influences was 
the way the presiding officer walked about the grounds, 
In Association Men for August we are told that, 
‘*In a student hostel two non-Christian Hindus were 
overheard discussing how Jesus Christ looked and 
walked. One asked the other how he thought he 
would enter a room. The reply was, ‘I think he 
would come in exactly as L. P. L. (one of the secre- 
taries) would.’’’ Are our lives so charged with the 
spirit and power of Jesus Christ that wherever we 
move virtue goes out from us? 


; ¢ 
How to Be Superior 


Any claim of personal superiority is always an 
admission of personal inferiority. Real superiority, 
real caste, real refinement or bre@ding or character, 
never stoops to assert its identity ; it never needs to, 
for the real thing is always more evident than any 
words can declare. What pitiable and contemptible 
self-revelations are constantly made by the person who 
assumes superiority without really possessing it. The 
newspapers recently reported the action of a United 
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States senator in having slapped the face of a colored 
waiter who started to *‘ answer back’ when the sena- 
tor had talked to him in a way *‘ calculated to make 
him sit up and take notice."’ And Dr. Madison C, 
Peters is reported to have spoken the following needed 
word on the incident : ‘‘ As the senator is so superior 
to his waiter, with hundreds of years of refined in- 
fluences behind him, he should at least have had 
manhood enough to control his temper.’’ That, how- 
ever, was too much to expect ; for the man who ver- 
bally or actively seeks to show an inferior being his 
‘*place’’ never has enough character to keep his own 
temper under. When we begin to forget all about 
our own superiority we shall for the first time give it 
a chance to be born, 
x 


Loving Others into the Truth ; 


We need more than a clear knowledge ot the 
truth in order to get others to see the truth, We may 
even know the truth and live'the truth, and yet utterly 
fail in winning others to live that truth for themselves. 
To knowing and doing, we must add love : a loving con- 
fidence in others, freely and constantly expressed ; 
a quick appreciation of their best points, and a loving 
blindness, most of the time, to their weaker and un- 
worthy side. Only thus can we lead them on into 
the knowledge and the acceptance of the truths that they 
lack and need. If we would effectively close the 
door to their recognition of truths that we know they 
lack, all we need to do is to tell them of their lack, 
to show our disapproval of this, and to keep after 
them on every possible occasion in critical determi- 
nation that they shall realize their failure and adopt 
our course. Probably no human being that ever 
lived responded to this course of treatment. Yet it is 
mistakenly administered by many of the best-mean- 
ing followers of Christ, who nevertheless fail to follow 
their Master in the love without which they them- 
selves would never have been won to him. 
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What Is It to Be a Christian ? 


E DO not live in a vacuum. Each of us lives in 
something. Some live in themselves, life being 
perversely wound in upon itself. Some live in 

others, life being ever led forth in generous thought and 
loving service. Paul lived in Christ. This was nota 
mere metaphor. Christ was the element in which he 
breathed and in which his whole personality stood 
and operated. But Christ was more than a merc 
element. He was a living person, and Paul’s life 
was really sunk in his life. Or, to put it otherwise, 
Christ was in Paul. Make a list of his phrases, ‘in 
Christ’’ or ‘Christ in,’’ and you will realize how 
Paul's Christian life was a deep mystical experience 
of Christ. As Paul himself put it, ‘‘ I have been cru- 
cified with Christ ; and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me : and that life which I now live in 
the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for 
me.’ 

These ideas bore the deepest significance to Paul. 
Christ was to him what no mere man could be. The 
Christian life was a supernatural thing. God was in 
Christ to him, All his talk about the experience 
and knowledge of Christ was. not figure of speech and 
mere rhapsody, poetry about a great friendship and 
nothing more, . It was a real. thing of which he was 





This — is thé sixth of the series of studies of. Paul by 
Mr. Robert E. Speer which is appearing in these columns as 
a continued side- light on the current International Lessons. 
It is published here as an editorial, because of its deep signi- 
ficance for every follower of Christ who” would gain a fresh 
view of the meaning of ‘‘ Christian.’’ The entire series of 
Mr. Speer’s is now ready in book form under the title, ** Paul, 
the All-Round Man" (fifty cents). 
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writing, as real to him as the material world,—more 
real, The Christian religion was a_ supernatural 
power, a supernatural life, the actual pervasion of 
human life by God, so that there was in Christian 
men a real divine presence,—God in Christ, God in 
the Holy Spirit, working in and upon the soul. 
Christianity was not mere self-culture. It was not 
mere human pursuit of lofty ideals. It was not a 
battle in man’s own strength against evil and for the 
conquest of the Kingdom of Christ. It was a true 
fellowship with God in Christ. It was the operation 
upon and in man of the supernatural. It was the 
infinite and the eternal breaking through into the local 
and the transient in order to give them their true sig- 
nificance and put them to their true use. 

But though his Christian experience and life were 
thus mystical and supernatural, they were not un- 
reasonable, not incoherent, not incapable of clear and 
feasoned statement and explanation. The experience 
of Christ was to Paul the most reasonable thing in the 
world. He was prepared to set it forth to men's | 
minds in the conviction that while to Greeks it might 
seem foolishness, it was still not foolishness, but the 
very reason and wisdom of God. . There were things 
too deep for him, but ‘‘mystery’’ meant to him, not 
something incomprehensible, but something brought 
clearly within men’s comprehension by the'revealing 
Spirit of God. As a Christian he used his mind, and 
demanded that others should.. This Christ whom he 
had experienced had a value to his heart. Why? 
How could he? What value? He thoyght on these 
questions, and his preaching and teaching was the 
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setting forth of the truth which he held on them. He 
had experienced Christ. That meant certain great 
truths and principles to the mind, It must mean the 
same thing in measure to every one else who might 
experience Christ, and who, as he would inevitably 
do if it was a true and full experience, would go on to 
think of who and what Christ was, and how he could 
do the same things for others, and how his mission 
was related to all the life of man. Paul knew Christ 
in his heart, and he sought to account for him in his 
thought. True Christians will do both of these, 

This experience and knowledge of Christ were fixed 
in the most tender and passionate love. Christ was 
all in all to him, Christ had been nothing ; he had 
been hated and despised. He was now become his 
supreme lord and lover. The power that wrought this 
change was no mere human power, no reflection upon 
the past, but a living, divine Person. The Power that 
wrought in him, Paul taught, will work in us likewise. 

The love of Christ bound Paul in every impulse and 
desire. And yet its binding was perfect liberty. As, 
he said himself, ‘‘ the love of Christ constraineth us."’ 
This was the center of all lifetohim. Christ's love sur- 
rounded him, and walled him in, and yet it expanded 
and delivered him and lifted him up as on wings 
above all constraints. It was, as Maurice points out, 
‘¢a power of love which was urging him on to right 
thoughts and good deeds; which could, in spite of 
his natural selfishness, make him live and act as a 
brother and a fellow-worker in Christ's church. He 
yielded himself to that power, he besought others to 
yield to it, since it was for them as much as for him,’ 
since he judged that Christ died for all, that all were 
dead without him, that all might live through him. 
This was the secret of his theology, his philosophy, 
his arguments, his passionate appeals to other men’s 
consciences and hearts, his struggles, his joys, his 
sorrows, his vehemence, his weakness, his self-justifi- 
cation, his self-contempt, his rejection of the Law, 
his submission to the Law, his freedom to do all 
things, his labors to bring his body into subjection, 
his fear that he might be a castaway, his confidence 
that ‘neither height, nor depth, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
should separate him from the love of God which was 
in Christ Jesus his Lord.’ ”’ 

The Christian life to Paul’ was such a tender and 
personal relationship to,.Christ. It was also a passion- 
ate and selfless devotion to men. Paul the Christian 
was the lover of men. He was ready to make any 
sacrifice to help them or to win them to the Saviour. 
He who had been a Pharisee became a Gentile to the 
Gentiles, Hewho had been a citizen of the world and 
a brother of humanity became a Jew to the Jews. All 
to the end of winning some: He was no recluse, no 
selfish zsthete or spiritual self-culturist. He wasa 
worker among men. To have a gospel and not to 
share it, not to be on the watch to communicate it to 
men, not to be eager at any sacrifice to spread it over 
all the world, were ideas entirely foreign to Paul's 
conception of what it was to be a Christian. 

But his zeal for service did not obscure to Paul the 
supremacy of character. He never exalted either at 
the expense of the other, He bound the two together 
always. What could a man give save what he had, 
and what had a man that he was not? Does a man 
really possess anything save what heis? Out of what 
each man was, rather out of what God was to each 
man and in each man, came all efficiency and ac- 
complishment. . No lofty soaring among the high 
places ‘of Christian truth ever carried him out of 
common life. Back he inevitably came from each 
such flight with fresh reason and appeal for unselfish- 
ness and for righteousness, Christianity to him was 
reality in deeds and personality. 

To ‘be a Christian, however, was not to try to be- 
come a good man by effort and volition. It was not 
to analyze and classify the ethical ideals of character. 
‘¢In the early ages of Christianity,’’ says Ruskin in 
‘« The Stones of Venice,’’ ‘‘ there was little care taken 
to analyze character. One momentous question was 
heard over the whole world : Dost thou believe in the 
Lord with all thine heart? There was but one di- 
vision among men, the great unatonable division be- 
tween disciple and adversary. The love of Christ 
was'all, and in all; and, in proportion to the near- 
ness of their memory of his person and teaching, men 
understood the infinity of the requirements of the 
moral law and the manner in which alone it could be 
fulfilled. The early Christians felt that virtue, like 
sin, was a subtle universal thing, entering into every 
act and thought, appearing outwardly in ten thousand 
diverse ways—diverse according to the separate frame- 
work of every heart in which it dwelt, but one and 
the same always in its’ proceeding from the love of 
God, as sin is one and the same in proceeding from 
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hatred of God.. And in their pure, early and prac- 
tical piety they saw that there was no need for codes 
of morality or systems of prreseye Their virtue 


comprehended ev oe everything ;. 
it was too vast and too pihatt 06 be defined, but 
there was no need of its definition, For — 


faith, working by love, they knew that all human 
cellence would be developed in due order, but oie 
without faith neither reason could define nor effort 
reach the lowest phase of Christian virtue.’’ 
«Christianity ’’ was not a word used by Paul, and 
the earliest designation of the disciples of Jesus as 
Christians was not friendly. ‘But it was true, and the 
significance of it Paul accepted to the full. Chris- 
tianity was Christ. It was not a vague and unreflect- 
ing adiniration. It was a personal and living service 
of a living, personal Saviour. Paul the Christian was 
Paul the follower of Christ. But ‘* follower of Christ’’ 
was a phrase with meaning and body to it. It meant 
then and it means now, if it meant then and means 
now anything at all, the union of life, its sin forgiven 
and its heart purified, with God in Christ, with God 
in Christ in a sense in which he never was in any 
other. Are we such Christians? Whether or not we 
are such consciously as yet, we will become such if 
we truly follow Paul as Paul followed Christ. 

















When Should We Forgive Others? 


Almost anybody will admit that when he hag 
wronged another he ought to make it right and ask 
for forgiveness. There is nothing exclusively Christian 
in that; ordinary decency demands it. The Chris- 
tian test comes in when some one else has wronged 
us, while we are in the right. -Do we then owe any 
duty to the offender? A Pennsylvania correspondent 
seeks light on this question. 


In a recent service in the church which I attend, an eminent 
divine preached from ‘' the fruits of the Spirit,"’ and used. as an 
illustration the text from the Sermon on the Moypnt found in 
Matthew 5 : 23-25 [If therefore.thou art offering me gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift]. This was construed to mean that if your brother 
had ‘‘aught against thee,”’ real or fancied, whether you have 
given cause for offense or not, yes are under obligation to go 
to such ene, apologize and make peace, then bring your gift 
to the altar. 

Now I desire to know if this is a proper construction to 
place on the Master’s words. If so, it seems to me that the 
Christian may become the victim of the caprice of any churl 
who might delight in making life a burden, by cringing at the 
feet of such as are without conscience, instead of enjoying 
‘*the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’’ I am sure 
that we are required to make amends for injury done any one, 
whether a brother in the church or not, but how we can atone 
for wrongs done us I fail to understand, as Christ himself 
could not forgive our sins until we want to be forgiven. 

Christ forgives our sins long before we want to be 
forgiven. He forgave them all on the cross. He 
asked God to forgive his crucifiers, as he hung there, 
—but the murderers gave no evidence of any desire 
to be forgiven. it is true that, unless we seek his 
forgiveness, Christ cannot, or will not, force on us 
the full joy and blessing that comes to one who seeks 
his forgiveness. But this does not affect his attitude 
toward us. He has forgiven us, whether we accept 
that forgiveness or not. He took the first step, and 
the last step, without waiting for any move from us. 
He does aot forgive and [ove us because we asked him 
to. ‘We love him because he first loved us.”” He 
was in the right; we were in the wrong. He took 
the whole burden of righting the wrong. If he had 
not, there would have been no hope for us. 

And that is the way he wants us to act toward those 
who have wronged us. Wecannot represent him un- 
less we do so. To be sure, there is no real parallel 
between his relation to us and our relation to others. 
He has forgiven us a wrong of ten thousand talents ; 
we have been wronged by others a hundred shillings. 
But we have the privilege of acting as Christ acts, 
even toward the offender in our petty shilling debt, 
How otherwise can we pray, ‘‘ forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors’’ ? That petition 
does not say, ‘‘as wealso have forgiven our debtors 
who apologized to us and asked our forgiveness.” 
We are worthy followers of Christ's, are we not, 
if we talk about ‘‘the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free’’ as an excuse for withholding from 
others what he has given us in ten-thousand-fold 
greater measure ! 

It has been well said that-a chief value of Chris- 
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tian liberty is that it gives us the t to forego our 
rights. Thstilives Uae" Gost dety ante 


our Christian li , is to treat an poe 
that he ‘dogs: not. deserve, by forgiving Bretg sagyend 


every possible occasion that we are at him 
whatever may be his attitude toward us, and fairly lov- 

him into a right relatio: with us and into the 

life that God intends for him. is is the plain teach- 
i of Christ, whatever may have been the particular 
allusion in the verses quoted from Matthew. Of 
course, we'cannot a ize for a wrong that we never 
committed, but we can ignore the fact that the offender 
has never apologized to us ; and that is better. This 
is not cringing at any one’s feet ; no oné has ever 


accused Christ of that ; but it is Christ-like to refuse” 


to ask that others shall cringe at our feet. 

Christ is winning the world to himself by going the 
whole way of forgiveness and love, unasked, toward 
those who have treated him according to the caprice 
of churls and sinners, He calls upon us to carry his 
campaign, with him, into the camp of the enemy, — 


his enemies and ours. Whether we have attained unto | 


the liberty that sets us free depends upon our answer 
to his call. 
ya 


Shall We Wait for Unmixed Motives? 

Some of our questions about duty are not to be 
answered by a simpie ‘‘yes'’ or ‘‘no,’’ because they 
deal, for instance, with such delicately balanced 
factors as motive, purpose, and the like. A thought- 
fully conscientious woman in the state of Washington 
is troubled by a question of this sort : 

If one is goog to do a good deed from an unworthy 
motive, or if one finds on examination that his motive has 
some of self in it, shall he or shall he not do the good deed? 
It seems to me that some of self is mixed with all I do. I 
know it is not right ; we should in all things be actuated bv 
wholly unselfish motives. But shall one do nothing at all till 
he is sure there is no se/f in his motives? 

No, one had better not wait until that time before 
he does any good deed. Shall we withhold our 
money from missions because just as we are signing 
a check, or dropping a bank-note into the contribu- 
tion basket, it occurs to us that we are doing the cred- 
itable. thing. in the eyes of a neighbor? Shalla 
farmer refuse-to help his neighbor get his. hay into the 
barn before a thunderstorm because he detects among 
his own complex of motives a certain fajnt gleam of 
expectancy that perhaps the neighbor may reciprocate 
some day? Inactivity in both these cases would ob- 
viously be wrong. For the play of. motive upon 
human action and service is like the. wind upon the 
sea. We have no more right to be governed by the 
little flurries in our motives than the skipper would 
have to set his sails by the small whirling eddies 
in the air-currents instead:of by the prevailing: breeze. 
If to do good to others is our prevailing motive, —the 
main current that drives us on in service,—let us do 
good, and stop worrying about it. 
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The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


September 13 to 19 


MON.—Eternal God, in thy light is my security. -Let me 
not become the victim of my own ignorance and walk in the 
night. Let me hunger for thy holy counsel, and in its en- 
lightenment let me pass my days. 


TuES.—Holy Father, I pray that thou wouldst graciously 
make my life a center of spiritual health. Let no one acquire 
moral disease by communion with me. Let no ill contagion 
be born in my soul. Let the health of thy countenance be 
upon me, and let all my influence be for good. 


WED.— Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt incline mine 
heart to keep thy law. ‘Take out of me all evil bias and every 
prejudice that- perverts my vision. Let me be true in the in- 
ward parts, Let me be perfectly clean when none but thine 
own eye can see me. 


THURS,—My Father God, I pray that I may have the heart 
of alittle child. Keep me receptive to the highest and let me 
never lose the sense of fruitful wonder. Let every day bring 
me some new surprise in ihy grace, and let me pass from glory 
unto glory ! 

FRr1.—Eternal God, I thank thee that thou canst turn my 
Winter into Spring. If there be anything ice-bound in my life 
wilt thou release it by the fervour of thy grace? Deliver me 
from all coldness of heart. , Let the winter be over and gone, 
and let,the flowers appear on the earth. 


SaT.—Holy Father, I pray that I may be a child of hope. 
Let not my powers be depressed by ag pe and unbelief. 
Let me always be exuberant in the light. Let me sing of new 
mornings even when I am in the valley” ey of the shadow. May 
men take knowledge of me that I am a friend of Christ ! 


SuN.—Almighty God, I pray that thy pleasure may be my 
delight. May I find my secret springs in thee! Let me not 
make for myself broken cisterns that can-hold no water. Let 
me be in fellowship with the Infinite; and let, my resources be 
inexhaustible 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19 (Review) 


NE of the best results of the organization of the 


Phili e Evangelical Union has been in the 

line of moral reforms, chiefly those that might 

be called temperance reforms. This Union brought 

the seven Protestant churches which have 

taken up work in those Islands, since the American 

occupation made Protestant work there a possibility, 

and by acting together on matters of a public character 

they have been able to exert an influence for right- 

eousness which would have been impossible to any 
one or two mission forces acting tely. 

Whatever one may think of the beer canteen, there 
can be no question that its existence in the army at 
the time of the occupation of the Philippines by the 
American forces was the one fact which gave encour- 
agement to the liquor interests in this nation to ship 
their products to Manila by the trainload, and to pro- 
vide all possible facilities for the sale of that liquor, not 
only in the Company Canteens, but in saloons opened 
for that purpose in Manila and all other cities where 
there was a rush of American people. The first 
pay-day after my arrival in Manila, eight years ago, 
I counted eighty-two American soldiers drunk on 
one street inoneday Over twenty saloons within 
five blocks on the Escolta, or principal business street, 
poured out their vile stuff for the degradation of our 
American boys! It was horrible. 

One of the first things to which the Evangelical 
Union addressed itself was the improvement of these 
conditions. A committee waited upon General Arthur 
MacArthur, who encouraged us in every way to carry 
on the fight for lessened temptations in the way of the 
men of the Army. But it was not until after the in- 
troduction of Civil Government on the Fourth of July, 
1901, at which time William H. Taft took the oath of 
office in McKinley Square, that real progress was 
made. Within a few weeks from that date; as a result 
of active agitation by the Union, Governor Taft issued 
an order compelling all saloons on the Escolta—this 
main business street—to move to less conspicuous 
locations, The license fee was raised at one bound 
from $2 to $800 gold, and with the incorporation of 
the City of Manila, which followed soon after this, we 
were given as good a Sunday closing law as any of us 
missionaries had ever seen drawn in any home city, 
and the delightful thing about this law was its literal 
enforcement! All of this agitation was inaugurated 
by the Protestant ministers of the Union. 


A Two-Mile Liquor Limit 

This gave us some relief in Manila, but in the 
vicinity of the more than one hundred:Jarge and 
smal] military posts where the military forces in the 
Islands were quartered, saloons financed by American 
capital and supplied with American liquors furnished 
intoxicants to our soldiers, and frequently combined 
gambling and lower vices with their trade in drink. 
The Union determined to abate the nuisance, by God’s 
help and the co-operation of the civil government. 
After much earnest thought and prayer they began a 
fight for a law that would close all saloons within two 
miles of any military post, thus making an ‘‘arid’’ 
tract four miles square with the post as its center. 
After a hard contest, in which practically all the mil- 
itary interests were against us, we won before the 
Civil Commission, and secured the two-mile limit 
law. This legislation went into effect almost from 
the date of its passage, and was sweeping in its 
effects. It closed over three hundred saloons, and 
groggeries, and drove three wholesale liquor firms into 
bankruptcy. The liquor interests cursed the civil 
governor and made missionaries the objects of their 
most furious denunciations. But the victory was won, 
and we were complacent in the face of this storm of 
abuse. We had strengthened the hands of the gov- 
ernment officials in smiting the liquor evil, and were 
content. Now, when you approach a military post in 
the Philippines, at a distance of two miles you will 
see by the side of the road a sign-board on which is 
painted in large letters the words, ‘‘ Liquor Limit.’’ 

But the hardest battle that-we fought as members 
of the Evangelical Union in the Philippine Islands 
was that for the defeat of the «‘ highest bidder opium 
monopoly law’’ that was drafted, or worked over, 
from the English law on the same subject, and 
brought up for enactment in the summer of 1903. 


By Homer C. Stuntz, D.D., 
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The Temperance Fight in the Philippines 


Here is a true temperance story that is as thrilling 
as any that has been enacted in the United States 
during this era of temperance victories; and it was 
won by an appeal to the American Conscience. 
Next week, as a side-light on the quarterly tem- 
perance lesson, The Sunday School Times will 


in London, reported for the Times by a delegate of 

the United States Government to the Congress, 

Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, Secretary of the 
' Scientific Temperance Federation, 








Under this proposed legislation it was soberly pro- 
posed by our authorities to follow the example of 
England in India in dealing with the opium situation, 
varying from that odious program in but one section 
of the proposed bili, That was in Section One. As 
a whole, the bill made over the control of the opium 
traffic in the Islands to the syndicate that would make 
the highest bid, and for three years at a time permit 
this capitalist, or group of capitalists, to recoup them- 
selves for their outlay by selling the drug right and 
left to the people of the Islands, This is the way the 
English authorities ‘‘control’’ the opium situation in 
the Straits Settlements and in Hong Kong. _It brings 
in an immense revenue. 


A Crisis Appeal to America 

The section of the law proposed for the Philippines 
was aclumsy attempt at prohibition. The section read: 

‘* No person, not béing a Chinese person of the 
full blood, and above the age of twenty-one years, 
shall chew, smoke, swallow, inject, or otherwise con- 
sume opium as a beverage,’’—all of which was duly 
followed by the proper affixing of penalties. 

Now this was plainly an attempt to keep opium 
from the Filipinos and Moros, Igorrotes, Gaddanes, 
Negritos, and all other non-Chinese persons in the 
Archipelago, It appeared clear to several members 
of the Civil Commission that it was simon-pure pro- 
hibition to all Filipinos and non-Chinese races. 
The Protestant ministers could not so see it. They 
made the following objections to this part.of the bill : 

1. /¢ was unconstitutional, It attempted prohibi- 
tion of use. True prohibition placed an embargo 
upon @ frafic—upon overt acts. No man can be 
prohibited from using that which is his own. 

2. Jt was impossible of execution. (1) Because 
Chinese and Filipinos are inextricably mixed in soci- 
ety and business. It would. be as easy, we argued, 
to permit the sale of liquor to Germans in New York 
while forbidding it to the Irish as to permit to the 
Chinese what was forbidden to the Filipinos, Here 
would be an opportunity for graft that would open the 
door wide to the consumption of opium among Filipi- 
nos. (2) Because of the impossibility of detecting 
those who should ‘‘ chew, smoke, swallow, inject, or 
otherwise consume’’ this drug. Ifit is difficult, we 
argued, to convict a man of selling liquor when the 
stuff is plainly before the eyes of complaining wit- 
nesses, how utterly impossible it will be to prove 
what a man is chewing or swallowing or injecting ! 

To those who were putting up the fight for the 
defeat of the law it was as clear as noonday that the 
passage of the Opium Law meant not only the whole- 
sale degradation of the Chinese, of whom there are 
tens of thousands in the Philippines, but it meant the 
unhindered spread of the vicious habit among the 
Filipinos also. Therefore they fought, and fought 
‘‘in the open.” Interviews were had with each 
member of the Civil Commission. But all to no 
avail, We were promised a public hearing on the 
bill, but we polled the members of the Commission, 
and fekt certain that it would pass into law in spite of 
us. Then it was that we determined to ‘‘ appeal unto 
Czsar’'—to the American Conscience. 

Meantime the hot weather came on. Members of 
the Evangelical Union went to China and the moun- 
tains, and to various places for recuperation, and only 
one or two of us were left in Manila. The crisis was 
near. If we were going to appeal to America, it 
would need ‘to be by cable. Mails would be too 
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slow. The date for the public hearing was fixed for 
July 8. It was then late in May. We had no funds. 
None of the senior men of other missions were left in 
Manila—indeed, but one new man outside our own 
mission. He disliked to assume responsibility in the 
matter. The business oppressed one or two of us 
like a nightmare. We prayed for guidance, and the 
answer seemed clear—‘‘Appeal to Czsar!’’ But 
funds were lacking. Cable tolls were high. It cost 
$1.90 a word to cable to Washington then. 

On the last day of May, eighteen Chinese, together 
with their American attorney and a trained interpreter, 
came into my house on Calle Nozaleda and offered to 
finance the fight against the Opium Bill, They had 
read an address which had been delivered against the 
bill, and which had later been translated into one of 
the Chinese papers in the city, and they feared the 
effect of the proposed law on their community. Two 
of these very men had imported opium on a small 
scale, and would be put out of business by the new 
law ; the majority of yay were influenced by motives 
as pure as those that stirred the members of the 
Union, and their-help was welcomed, The message 
was sent to Washington and Chicago that same night. 
It was sent to the International Reform Bureau, of , 
which Dr. W. F. Crafts is the Secretary, and to the 
late Mr. D. D. Thompson, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, at Chicago. Both of these men 
helped royally. Newspapers were appealed to. 
Bishop Thoburn was brought from Cincinnati and 
closeted with the authorities at Washington. 

Within three weeks a telegram appeared in one of 
our Manila dailies in about the following words : 

‘¢The authorities at Washington have been led to 
request the Philippine officials to desist from further 
opium legislation at this time. In some unexplained 
manner a-great volume of protest against the pending 
bill has been stirred up in the nation as a whole, and 
further investigation will precede any legislation.’’ 


A _ Sweeping Victory for the Right 

But the officials themselves ignored the cable. 
They refused to say whether the newspaper report 
was correct, and when July 8 came the public hear- 
ing was accorded us. The writer had the honor of 
being chosen as spokesman for the Evangelical Union, 
and will always count July 8, 1903, as one of the 
high days of his life and service. Though we were 
well satisfied that the orders from Washington had 
killed the bill, and that all that the local authorities 
were trying to do was to ‘‘save face,’’ as the Chinese 
put it, we went into the day to make conscience at 
least on the entire subject. For more than three 
hours the debate went forward, and late in the after- 
noon the bill went on the table by a safe majority. 
Almost immediately a commission was created, con- 
sisting of the Chief of the Board of Health (an Ameri- 
can physician of high tank), Bishop Charles H. Brent 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Islands, 
and Dr. Albert, a prominent Filipino physician. 
This commission was sent to Formosa, Japan, China, 
Malaysia, and Burmah. As the net result of the 
entire fight, inaugurated and carried to a finish by 
the Protestant bodies in the Islands, and seconded by 
good friends in Washington and the prayers and help 
of thousands of earnest friends of reform in this 
nation, we now have—since March 1, 1908—Con- 
gressional prohibition of the importation end sale of 
opium in the Philippines except for medicinal pur- 
poses! A curious feature of the new law is that con- 
firmed Chinese users of the drug are permitted certain 
quantities, under medical prescription, on condition 
that they take out licenses as victims of the opium 
habit, and present these licenses to the registered 
pharmacists, who alone are authorized to handle the 
drug, as their warrant for securing the infinitesimal 
portions on which they are ‘‘ tapering off’’ the habit ! 
There are now about five thousand such licenses. 

The last great reform supported by the Union was 
that directed against gambling in cockpits and ow 
racetracks. It was begun by the Rev. Geprge A. 
Miller, in what was called the Moral Progress League, 
but was backed by the Union. It closed hundreds 
of cockpits, and placed decent anti-gambling laws 
upon the Philippine statute books. 

New York Cirvy. 











Grading a Country Sunday-School 
Some Successes and Mistakes 


6 h- beginning of it was a Sunday-school conven- 
tion. Ohio's Mrs. Porter is to blame for the 

rest. She was there and told of her primary 

work, and then turned us all into such a department 

while she taught us a lesson just as in her own 

school, where she as superintendent herself taught 

the lesson, leaving it to her teachers to clinch it, thus 

unifying the instruction. 

It so happened that at the next election I was 
chosen ‘‘ superintendent of the primary department."’ 
Before I entered upon my duties, one of the older 
officers said to me, ‘‘1I wish our school was graded.,"’ 
‘*You grade your part of it, and I will grade mine,” 
was my prompt response; to which he replied, 
‘There are not half a dozen graded Sunday-schools 
in this country.”’ 

The country church to which this school belonged 
had a goodly membership. The large house was 
filled for service every Sunday morning, and, as is 
necessary when parents and children ride to church 
together, practically the whole congregation remained 
for Sunday-school. 

When I entered the primary room that first Sunday 
noon | found myself facing a good-natured, tempestu- 
ous mob of fifty children, ranging in age from four- 
teen years down to the little tots. I do not use the 
word ‘*mob"’ in any offensive sense. They were 
simply an unorganized aggregation of units bent on 
having a good time. My only remembrance of that 
hour is of the terror with which they inspired me as I 
stood up before thfem and tried to teach the lesson, 
and of the feeling of wonder and admiration I ever 
after entertained for the young lady who had done it 
every Sunday for the last year or more. 

The next Sunday'a dozen of the older boys and 

girls were transferred to’ the ‘*main room,’’ The 
rest were divided according to age and general ac- 
quirements into three classes. For the building up 
of advanced grades a temporary plan of promotion 
was devised dependent solely on home study of the 
regular lessons. Later there was added the require- 
ment of memorizing a Scripture verse or longer pas- 
sage which was repeated before the department at the 
time of promotion, The children at once became 
orderly and eager—success number one. 

At the end of the first quarter, by the rules of pro- 
motion we had four classes. Before the year closed 
there were again fifty in the department, divided 
about equally into five classes. The members of the 
fifth, having gained that position by perfect lessons 
every Sunday, while still faithfully studying their 
regular weekly lessons, entered enthusiastically dur- 
ing the last quarter into preparations for graduation. 

Thus three more successes were scored : a practi- 
cally perfect grading had been secured; all those who 
were prepared for it were, with more or less ardor, 
studying the lesson at home ; and the advanced class 
were cheerfully adding to their memory-store choice 
passages of Scripture and valuable biblical facts re- 
quired for graduation, 

At that time our denominational house was pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Home Study Slips’’ for intermediate pupils, 
consisting of questions on the lessons—the Interna- 
tional—with blanks for answers. They were, of 
course, too old for our children, but they were the 
only thing at hand for our purpose, and their adop- 
tion was not without its compensations. The pupils 
were told they might get help from any one if only 
the answers were written by themselves. This re- 
Sulted in interesting the parents, some of whom 
neither attended church themselves, nor allowed their 
children to do so, but were greatly pleased that they 
were really accomplishing something in Sunday- 
school. This might be called success number five. 

Later the publishing house ceased to issue the 
‘¢ Home Study Slips.’ Tomy protest my friend, the 
editor, naively responded that they could not afford 
to publish them just for me. Soa mimeograph was 
obtained, and with the expenditure of some time and 
thought we had ‘‘Home Study Slips’’ more to our 
liking than the printed ones. 

These ‘‘ Home Study Slips’’ were given out each 
week by the teachers, and brought back by the pupils 
on the Sunday following with the answers filled in. 


.a mistake somewhere. 


‘the superintendent a good many heartaches. 
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How and Why Grade the Sunday-School 2 


The graded Sunday-school has come to stay. Every 
school with an ‘‘ Infant Class’ separate from the 
** Main School ”’ is graded. But more grading than 
this is desirable, and is wholly practicable. With 
the advent of the new International Graded Courses 
of lessons, there is a greater demand than ever for 
-help as to how to grade a school. This page sug- 
gests reasons and methods that are worth consider- 
ing. The first instalment of the Times’ Graded 
Course Edition, containing eight extra pages with 
full teaching helps on the Graded Lessons for Octo- 
ber, is ready this week, and will be mailed to any one 
for six cents. For subscription rates, see page 449. 
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During the week the teachers went over these papers 
and marked them, keeping a record of the marks. 
Until the grading was completed perfect marks for a 
quarter secured promotion. 

The teachers were at first, with one exception, 
mature women, and a rare group they were. I shall 
ever remember them with love and gratitude for their 
faithfulness and loyalty. The gathering of such a 
company of helpers was a sixth distinct success, 

And yet it was in connection with them that there 
developed the first disturbance of my confidence and 
equanimity. I followed Mrs, Porter's plan of teach- 
ing the lesson myself to the department as a whole, 
and then turning the classes over to the teachers. It 
takes a rare character to be willing to play second 
fiddle. Yet that was what my teachers were doing, 
and a very small fiddle at that. For, do the best I 
could, they were often crowded into the last few 
minutes of the hour, sometimes with scarcely more 
than time to bring up their records and give out the 
new ‘‘slips."’ They were true and. loyal through it 
all. Still, the conditions were_not ideal..... There was 
I could not think it lay in 
Mrs. Porter’s method, nor in my choice of: efficient 
teachers. So I took the blame to myself. After the 
lapse of fifteen years, and long absence, with all per- 
sonal interest eliminated from the problem, I think 
one ‘mistake was in requiring the children to return 
to the main room for the closing. exercises. The 
precious minutes spent in making the change, and in 
the routine of reports and business, in which the 
little ones had no interest, would have been worth so 
much to us. 

The natural working of the plans for promotion 
brought the only unpleasant occurrence that year in 
connection with the children. One, who failed of 
promotion, probably more from carelessness than 
from lack of ability, became disgruntled, and gave 
I be- 
lieve now that, outside the great city schools, it is a 
mistake to attempt to control absolutely the place of 
a pupil. There is no such public sentiment, and no 
such governmental authority, to back up a teacher or 
superintendent in holding a child to definite require- 
ments in the Sunday-school, as there is in the public 
school. As the lesser of two evils, if I had it to do 
over again, I would allow a rebellious child to take 
his place in the class of his choice. But there could, 
of course, be no ‘‘promotion’’ or ‘‘ graduation”’ 


- until it.was shown .that- he had done the_required 


work. Children dearly love promotions and gradua- 
tion ceremonies, and most will work hard for them. 

As the close of the year approached, the thought 
that the beautiful class that was soon to graduate and 
pass into the ‘‘main room’’ would find there no 
stimulus to endeavor, and would be caught in the 
slip-shod methods of study, or no study, that prevail 
in almost all ungraded schools, grew unbearable. 
There had. been insurmountable obstacles hitherto in 
the way of grading the whole school. But now the 
impossible must be attempted. 

A conference of teachers and officers was called, 
and later the matter was brought to vote before the 
school. An Intermediate and a Normal (or teacher- 
training) department were adopted, and a superin- 
tendent for each elected. 

A class of older people were already at work on 
Normal lessons. These were left to go their own 
way. A volunteer class of young people became the 
nucleus of the Normal department, into which, year 
by year, classes were to graduate from the Inter- 
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mediate. These young people bravely attacked Pro- 
fessor Hamill’s Legion of Honor Normal Bible and 


Training Lessons. - © 


The class just passing from the Primary depart- 
ment with a simple graduation exercise and real 
diplomas, rolled and tied with ribbon, began with 
enthusiasm a four years’ Intermediate curriculum 
consisting of a course in biblical biography—one 


_paper each quarter, map drawing in connection with 


the regular lessons, on which the home study was 
still required, and the memorizing of one Scripture 
passage each quarter. ; 

So far all was well. But with a desire to extend 
the advantages of definite study to the class that had 
been sent from the Primary room the. year before, 
the latter were incorporated in the Intermediate de- 

t. This was a mistake. 
ple of that age, who have not had the previous 
training in Bible study in the Primary department, 
will willingly give up the lazy way of having the Bible 
pumped into them. So, if a second class was to 
have been added to the Intermediates, it should have 
been made up of volunteers. But two departments 
proved a gratifying permanent success. 

Our children were about twelve years of age by the 
time they had completed the four’years above the 
‘infant’’ class in the Primary department. The four 
succeeding years of study in the Intermediate depart- 
ment made them fully ready at the age of sixteen to 
take up the Normal course. Thus our grading was 
complete and continuous from the smallest ones in 
the school up to the young men and women thor- 
oughly equipped for teaching. 

It should not be understood that the mistakes here 
set down were the only ones made in carrying out 
this work. But these that have been pointed out 
were pitfalls along the way into which any one might 
stumble, and over which it seems worth while to set 
up: the red light. “Whatever other mistakes there 
might have been, they were personal in their nature, 
or had their origin in the circumstances attending 
that particular effort, and possess no public interest. 
The path proved truly a Calvary road in some re- 
spects. Yet, in spite of that fact—or was it because 
of it?—the undertaking seems, in the retrospect, one 
of the most rewarding of my life.—J/rs. L. A. M. 
Bosworth, Neosho Falls, Kan. 


In Mrs. J. W. Barnes pageful of answers to ques- 
tions on the new International Graded Courses, pub- 
lished in the Times of August 21, the Editor was very 
glad to have her, at her own special request, call at- 
tention to the helps issuing from the various denomi- 
national houses. He assumed that she would have no 
objection to his inserting in her answers, in the inter- 
ests of adequate information, a mention of the Times 
new Graded Course helps. Mrs. Barnes, fearing 
that this might be misunderstood as an endorsement 
by her of thé Times’, helps, which she has not even 
seen, now asks that it be explained that the statement 
was made without her knowledge. The Editor gladly 
does this, as the insertion was made with no thought of 
an implied endorsement. 


Common-Sense Reasons for Grading 
ROBABLY every one who has had occasion to 
arrange scholars in classes in Sunday-school has 
noticed that some scholars object very decidedly 
to being put with certain others. An investigation 
has shown that the objectors did not consider the 
others their equals in knowledge or attainment. 

One Sunday I was asked to take a class of small 
boys who were just beginning to read. As we began 
the lesson an older boy, from a class whose teacher 
was absent, was brought by thesuperintendent. The 
boy came very reluctantly, and when seated pouted 
and looked contemptuously at the others, and main- 
tained an attitude of protest during the entire lesson. 
Why was it? I happened to know that the older 
boy was from the fourth grade of the public school, 
and could read fairly well, while the boys in the class 
were from the second grade, in a lower room, and 
only just beginning to read. 

Once I witnessed a review of the quarter's lessons 

(Continued on page 451, second column) 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER Ig (Review) 


; Review Plans That Have Worked 
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Finding good review plans that really have worked is like finding gold nuggets where you had once 
hunted in vain. And even better than such a discovery is the giving to others a glimpse of good 
plans that have worked in your class and school on review occasions, The Editors will welcome the 
telling of some of your own plans for reviews, just as others are telling, on this page, about methods 
they have tested. The Editors will pay for brief descriptions of all such methods that they can use. 


The Review in Story 


as preparation for this review, I re-read very care- 
fully the entire Scripture narrative from which the 
quarter's lessons were taken, making a list of the 
principal events, persons, and places. When com- 


pleted this list had twenty-five names. I then pre- 


pared slips of paper, writing the numbers from 1 to 
25 in a perpendicular column, with a blank space 
opposite each number. 

When the recitation hour arrived, each one present 
was provided with one of .these slips of paper and a 
pencil, I then told the class that I would tell them a 
story, but they must supply from memory the names 
of the characters and the places, writing them in the 
order in which we came to them on the paper slips. 
Centering all my thought on making the story inter- 
esting and instructive, I drew word-pictures of the 
people whose lives we had studied, of the places they 
had lived, and the events with which their names were 
identified. At the conclusion of the story, the papers 
were signed and handed to the person on the left for 
grading, the scale of 100 being used. I read the cor- 
rect list, and when the papers were graded the names 
of all making 90 or above were announced. 

Those who made the low grades seemed just as 
highly pleased with the plan as the others, saying 
they ‘‘ didn't know those Bible people were so inter- 
esting.’'—Myrs. T: B. Allison, Parsons, Kansas. 


Who? How?. Why? and What? 


HAVE used this method three times, and it has 
never failed to hold the attention of the class. 
In fact, with my class it is far ahead of anything 

I have ever tried. 

Prépare questions for review, taking care to have 
an equal number beginning with ‘‘ Who,’’ ‘‘ How,"’ 
‘«Why"’ and ‘*What."’ For example : 

Who built the temple? 

How many years was the temple’ in building? 

Why did not David build the temple? 

What did David do to assist in its building ? 


Divide the class into four groups and explain to them 
that the first group will answer all questions begin- 
ning with ‘‘Who.’’ The second group ald:questions 
beginning with ‘‘How.’’ The third group all ques- 
tions beginning with ‘‘Why,'’ and the fourth group 
all questions beginning with ‘* What."’ 

If the group to whom the question properly falls 
fails to answer, the question will be given to the next 
group. Each group is requested to keep account of 
questions answered by them, and at the close of the 
review the teacher should make known the number of 
questions answered by each group. 

This method of review was used by the writer in a 
class of eleven boys, nine and ten years of age, with 
marked success. Out of the many questions asked, 
only four were passed on to the next group, and only 
one question was answered by the teacher. The boys 
were intensely interested throughout the review, and 
expressed a unanimous desire to ‘‘do that way next 
time.’’— Mrs. Ellison R. Purdy, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


A Memory Contest 


E fess pian was announced to the school at the begin- 
ning of the quarter, and the titles and Golden 
Texts were assigned especially to the scholars 
under fifteen, the idea being that the young should 
get as much Scripture in their memory as possible. 
The primary children are not included in this plan, 
but have their own exercises separately. 

During the three months the titles and Golden 
Texts and some principal thoughts of the lessons were 
repeatedly called for, and the interest in the coming 
day grew continually. When the time arrived the 
superintendent chose two adults as leaders, and these 
alternately chose the scholars and others, just as in 


an old-fashioned spelling-match, the seats being ar- 
ranged on either side of the room. 

The superintendent had prepared about four ques- 
tions on each lesson, aiming of course to bring out 
connectedly the line of thought and events developed 
in the quarter’ s lessons. 

The questions were asked of the sides alternately, 
no individual being asked, but any one allowed to 
answer, except on the titles and Golden Texts, which 
were answered by the younger ones only. A referee 
is chosen to keep tally, and only one minute is al- 
lowed in which to answer, after which it is passed on 
to the other side. In the end the referee decides 
which side has won, and settles all disputes, for at 
times the contest becomes exciting. This method of 
conducting review has had the effect of causing some 
people to make a special effort to be there who for- 
merly were glad to stay away from a dry review. — 
R. E. Blair, Cincinnati. 

“. 
Like a Spelling-Bee 

CHOSE the plan of an old-fashioned spelling- 
match. The places in line were decided by 
drawing numbers on slips of paper. Beginning 
with No. 1, any one not being able to give a satisfac- 
tory answer was obliged to go to the foot. In case 
one answered a question partly and the next in line 
answered it more fully, I let those two change places. 

The questions I selected from all the lessons in the 
quarter, but not in regular order, as I did not wish 
the sequence to give-any clue to the answer. 

My girls are from fifteen to twenty-one. We have 
a séparate class-room, so the changing annoyed no 
one. I was glad to see how interested they were to 
answer correctly. 

We are planning for the next review now. Then 
we expect to vary the plan by choosing sides, the 
leaders to be determined by the two having the best 
prepared lessons during the quarter. — Geraldine 
Smiley, Newburgh, N. Y. 


~ 
Teaching the Girls to Study 


ACH girl was asked to bring to class five questions 
taken from the lessons of the past quarter. Each 
one must be able to answer the questions she 

brought. 

Each acted as teacher in turn, asking other mem- 
bers cf the class the questions. It was a good 
way to get them to study the review lessons, as they 
had to study to find questions and answers. The 
girls were fifteen to eighteen years old.—Mary M. 
Schenpenberg, Brewster, N. Y. 


+ 
A Red-and-Blue Contest Plan 


HAVE a class of grown young ladies, and confess 
that I had been greatly concerned about whether 
they had gained anything from the last quarter's 

lessons, as they were so full of the coming holidays, 
so planned the review as a test as well as to arouse 
interest. They knew nothing of my plans till we 
assembled in class-room. The class had been di- 
vided into Blues and Reds a few Sundays before, 
to increase the attendance, so to-day I had them 
take their seats, —Blues one side, the Reds facing the 
Blues, the captains of either side at head of each line. 
I began each lesson with the title, Golden Text, then 
from five to sever well-selected questions on each 
lesson, according as that particular lesson demanded. 
It was first given to the Blues, and if they did not 
quickly give a correct answer, it was passed to the 
other side. Out of seventy-five questions on the 
quarter’s lessons, besides the title and Golden Texts, I 
had only two to answer. I have taught many classes 
of different gradés from primary up, and always 
dreaded review, but this was a decided success to test 
what they had gained as well as arousing interest and 
enthusiasm: Each side was eager to answer. I 
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shall try the same plan next review day, and believe 
the class will look forward to it with interest, and I 
am very sure that many that have before been careless 
about studying the lessons will be stimulated to study 
to he ready to answer. Many came to me at the close 
of lesson, and said, ‘‘ We enjoyed the lesson so much, 
and want you to teach it this way again.'’ I some- 
times made a short comment on some point I wanted 
to particularly impress on the class or individual as 
the case called for. -[t is a plan that will be helpful 
to any class or to a whole school, to have a review to- 
gether.— Mrs. G. R. Stamps, Birmingham, Ala, 





The Adult Bible Class 


By W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent International Adult Department, 


RICHMOND, Va.—Please send me full particulars as to the 
International Adult Bible Class . Also as to 
whether there has been adopted the c pin.—G. W. W. 

The International standard for Adult Bible Classes in- 
cludes three requirements : 

1. One of organization. The class shall have at least 
five officers,—a teacher, a president, a vice president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer; and three standing committces, 
—membership, social, and devotional. The success of 
an organized class is largely due to ‘* divided leadership ”’ 
and ‘* varied.activities.’’ The divided leadership is secured 
through the five officers, and the varied activities through 


the committees mentioned, It is not required that the, ¢ 


three committees shall be known by these particular names, 
but that there shall be a committee responsible for the 
building up and maintaining of class membership ; another, 
responsible for the social life of the class ; and a third, re- 
sponsible for the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
members. ‘This requirement of organization is minimum, 
not maximum. As the class grows in membership, and the 
activities multiply, additional officers and committees will 
need to be elected or appointed. 

2. One of relationship. The class shall be definitely 
connected with some Sunday-school. 

3. One.of age. The class shall consist of members who 
are sixteen years of age or over. 

Any Bible class meeting the above requirements is enti- 
tled to an International certificate of recognition. The 
same may be secured by addressing your own state associ- 
ation. A supply of the International emblems can be 
secured at the same office. 

A small red pin, with a round white center, has been 
adopted as the emblem of the Adult Bible. Class Move- 
ment. . Its significance is, ‘‘ There is no purity of life with- 
out sacrifice, and no cleansing from sin without the 
shedding of blood.’’ 





SALINA, KANS.—The Rash Bible Class of young ladies in 
the Christian Sunday-school of Salina has a membership of 
more than one-hundred. It has been our habit to call the 
roll from the cards each Sunday, having those present stand 
and answer present. ‘his we thought desirable in the first 
place because it was a means of making the members known 
to each other. We have come to a point where we desire 
to record the attendance without taking so much of the time 
allotted for recitation. We have heand of arrangements with 
the names of all the members of the class, by means of which 
each member can register when she comes in by changing 
the position of a card or something else. Can you give us in- 
formation about anything of this kind, telling us where some- 
thing of the kind can be had ?—A. M. D. 

Concerning the best methods of recording your class at- 
tendance, I would say that different classes, of course, use 
different methods. The plan of calling the roll is not the 
most desirable for large classes, because of the amount of 
time it requires. Among the plans used with good suc- 
cess I would suggest the following : 

1. Have a neat attendance card or slip printed which 
contains blanks for the record you wish to secure. These 
should be given to each one entering the class-room, or 
distributed at some opportune time. Each one should be 
requested to fill out his own record and the attendance cards 
should be collected at the same time the regular contribu-' 
tion is received. The card should certainly contain space 
for the name of each person, and provide a blank for the 
post-office address of visitors, At the bottom of the card 
it might be well to print: ‘‘ Visitors please write name 
and address in full.. If you desire to join the class, please 
place an ‘X’ in the upper right-hand corner of this card.’’ 
The advantage in this method is that you can secure with 
one effort the complete record of the class and also the 
names and addresses oi all visitors. 

2. Prepare a board with hooks and checks similur to 
those so often seen in hotels. Each member has a check 
containing his name, enrolment number, or both. Upon 
entering the room, each member takes down his own check 
and places it in the basket when the regular coritribution 
is taken. Where this plan is used, you will need to adopt 
another plan for securing a list of the visitors. 

I think you will find ‘it very easy to have the attendance 
card suggested printed for yourselves, The board can 
easily be prepared by some one in your own school or 
city, I am sure. 
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LESSON 12. SEPTEMBER 19. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: So mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20 





The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT are the —— life that make life most 
worth living? Think hard, now, and then 
we'll have your answers, and spend a few 

minutes in discussing them. 
‘Thus draw out the pupils’ ideas as to what counts 
for most in life; then suggest that all investigate to- 
ther the seven years of Paul's life that we have 
feos studying since the first of July, and determine 
whether we, and whether he, would be likely to count 
those seven years as thoroughly worth while, in view 
of all that happened during that period. 


The Teaching of the Review 


Your own home ation for leading the class 
in this review is eagle, | but must be thorough. It 
calls for a reading through of the Bible material of 
the quarter; this is only half a dozen chapters of the 
historical material, and can be done in a few minutes: 
from Acts 15 : 36 to 21:17. Have an open map or 
Arnold’s Chart of Paul's Journeyings before you as 
ou read, and locate every place as you come to 
it, seeing to it that you become so familiar with all 
the places that you can outline the regions, locate 
the places, and indicate the journey-routes, with- 
out the help of map or text. Two other useful lesson- 
tools for the review are Moulton’s leaflet, ‘‘ Mastering 
the Book of Acts,” which gives a seven-division Out- 
line of the entire book, and Bosworth’s pamphlet, 
“The Story of Paul's’ Life." 1 use may 
made of these by sending them before Sunday to 
two different pupils, a. the portions bearin 
on the quarter’s lessons read and mastered an 
iven to the class on Sunday in the pupils’ own words. 
y ood self-test of any teacher's preparation is that 
which Miss Slattery gave her girls. It is an ad- 
mirable, thorough, bit not unfair review. Could 
your class meet that test? If not, why not? Any 
class.can be made. abundantly ready for such a 
quarterly examination,, : Yours can be for.the fourth 
uarter, if you wish it, and if you will take it faith- 
ully through the work, that Miss Slattery will pre- 
soriee between now and December, 

For your own class session, in order to make the 
investigation that was suggested, ‘have the class run 
rapidly through text of the nine historical lessons, open 
Bibles in hand, and mention, for two members to set 
down on separate sheets of paper, every item or fact 
of achievement wrought by Paul, and every item of 
difficulty or discouragement that stood out in his 
record. In other words, what did he gain, and what 
did he Jose, during the seven years of his second and 
third missionary journeys ? e might head one list 
as ‘‘For,” the other as ‘‘AcainstT.” As suggestive 
of the sort of items that would thus make up these 
two lists, the following facts will be found in the first 
two lessons, 


For.—Gained Silas as a co-worker (15 :.40). Strength- 
ened the churches of Syria and Cilicia (15: 41). Gained 
Timothy as a co-worker (16: 1-3). e churches grew 
in strength and numbers (16:5), A prominent woman, 
Lydia, won (16:14, 15). The mastery of an evil spirit 
(16: 16-18). God’s favor shown in release from prison 
(16: 25-40). A jailer and his household won (16: 25-34). 

AGaInsT.—-Loss of Barnabas (15 : 37-39). Attacked and 
imprisoned at Philippi (16 : 19-24). 


No one will be in much doubt as to whether Paul’s 
life was worth while, when these two tables of results 
have been made out for the whole quarter. But an 
impressive summarizing of the whole question may 
be made from Mr. Pierson’s lesson article, stating 
and answering the question, ‘‘Is it worth while? 
The negative side is given in his first three para- 

aphs, the positive in his last two, Three striking 
fliustrations of the Review Golden Text, driving 
home the answer, will be found in the Round-Table. 

Now get the class to state for themselves what it 
was, in a few words, that made life worth while to 
Paul. What answer would Ae have made to our 
opening question? Is it too much to say that Paul’s 
ambition ought to be our own? Shall we be sorry, 
or glad, at the end of life, if we have made it so? 
Have we made it so? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


Contrast the Saul of Acts 7:58 and 9:1, 2, with the 
writer of 1 Corinthians 13 : 1-13. 

The plan and purpose of Paul’s life (Ramsay, 1). 

Two pivotal points of history to remember, as marking 





1 Moulton’s leafiet may be ordered from The Sunday School Times 
Company at 4 cents each, Bosworth’s at 8 cents each, and Arnold's 
Chart at 20 cents each. 


the beginning and ending of this quarter’s lessons : from 
the Council at Jerusalem to Paul's final visit to Jerusalem 
(Sanders, 1). 

A clear résumé of the entire period, showing what Paul 
rr and what was accomplished in him (Sanders, 
tion I.) 

The scope and purpose of Paul’s missionary ministry 
(Ramsay, 2-4). ‘ i 

Why Paul was made to visit the more distant region 
before completing the evangelization of the nearer region 
(Ramsay, 4). 

After explaining to the class the three kinds of pagan 
enmity that confronted the Faith (Ramsay, last four para- 
graphs), get the class to find instances of each kind in the 
quarter’s lessons. ‘ 

Paul’s growth under bitter antagonism (Sanders, 7). 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


1. Pavi’s SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ANTIOCH TO 
‘ PHILIPPI (Acts 15 : 36 to'16 : 15). 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us (Acts 16 : 9). 


2. Pau’s SECOND MIsSIONSRY JoURNEY—THE PuILIP- 
. PIAN a (Acts 16.: 16-40). 

Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house (Acts 16 : 31). 


3. PAuL’s SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY — THESSALO- 
NICA AND BEREA (Acts 17: righ 
Thy word have I laid up in-mine heart, that I might not 
sin against thee (Psa. 119: 11). 
4. PavuL’s SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ATHENS (Acts 
17 : 16-34). 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth (John 4 : 24). 
5. CLOsE OF PAUL’s SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY (Acts 
18 ; f-22). 
In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world (John 16 : 33). 


6. Paut’s INSTRUCTIONS TO THE THESSALONIANS (I 
Thess. § : 12-24). 
See that none render unto any one evil for evil; but al- 
ways follow after that which is good (1 Thess. § : 15). 


7. PAauL’s THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY—EPHESUS (Acts 
18 : 23 to 19: 22). 

The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified {Acts 19: 17). 
8. Pavi’s THrrD: MISSIONARY JOURNEY—THE RIOT IN 
EpueEsus (Acts 19 : 23 to 20: 1). 

He hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my power is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor. 12 : 9). 


9. Pavt on CHRISTIAN LOVE (1 Cor, 13: I-13). 
But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love (1 Cor. 13 : 13). 


to. Paut’s THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY—FAREWELLS 
(Acts 20 : 2-38). 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me (Phil. 
4: 13). 
1. Ciosze OF Paut’s THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY 
(Acts 21 : I-17). 
The will of the Lord be done (Acts 21 : 14). 


12, REVIEW. 
So mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed 
(Acts 19 : 20). 


The first Graded Course Edition of the Times, containing 
the teachers’ helps on the five lessons of October in all three 
rades (Beginners, Primary, Junior), is issued this week, 
ated September 4. To make sure of receiving it, send your 
sudscription at once, at the rate of 50 cents a year in addition 
to your regular Times subscription. In order to have one and 
the same renewal date for both your regular and your Graded 
Course subscription, simply figure the latter at the rate of one 
cent a week frem the first week in September to your regular 
renewal date, and send that amount. For example, if the re- 
newal date for your subscription to the Times’ regular edition 
is December 1, send 19 cents as your subscription to receive 
the Graded Course Edition during the thirteen weeks between 
September 4 and December 1. 
he Pupils’ Pads, with a detachable sheet for each week's 
lesson, containing pictures, home-work, etc,, will be supplied 
for ro cents a quarter for each pupil, 











The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.B., LL.D. 
HE first and second missionary journeys of Paul 


cover a period of seven , from A.D. 51 to 58, 
according to the chronology accepted here. 

Lesson 1.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey-— 
Antioch to Philippi: Paul and Barnabas seperate, 
Silas accompanies Paul, and Timothy joins them at 
Lystra. The route traveled was through Phrygia, 
then northward into Galatia (the former kingdom) to 
a point near Bithynia, then directly west to Troas, 
where Luke joined them. A vision leads them into 
Macedonia (by sea). At Philippi, Lydia becomes the 
first convert in Europe. 

Lesson 2.—Pauls Second Missionary Journey— 
The Philippian Jailer : Paul exorcises a slave-girl, 
which arouses the hostility of her masters. As a re- 
sult Paul and Silas, falsely accused, were beaten and 
imprisoned. An earthquake aroused the jailer, who 
was about to kill himself. Reassured by Paul, he 
was converted and baptized. In the morning Paul 
stood upon his rights as a Roman citizen, and the 
=. came an beats them to leave the city. 

his they did, Luke rem veg, b- Philippi. 

Lesson 3.—Paul's Second Missionary Journey— 
Thessalonica and Berea: At Thessalonica, the capi- 
tal of Macedonia, Paul preached with success in the 
synagogue, but Jewish jealousy led to persecution. 

ason, a convert, was brought before the politarchs, 
ason gave security, and Paul and Silas were sent b 
night to Bercea, where similar success and yin 
opposition occurred. Paul went to Athens, Silas and 
imothy pops in Macedonia. 

Lesson 4.—Paul's Second Missionary Journey— 
—Athens: Alone at Athens, Paul is stirred by the 
idolatry of the city. He reasons in the synagogue 
and in the market-place. He is brought ‘‘ unto the 
Areopagus,” either the hill of Mars, or more probably 
the body of men thus named. His tactful speech re- 
sults in comparatively few converts in the city. 

Lesson 5.—Close of Paul's Second Missionary 
Journey: Withdrawing from Athens to Corinth, the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia, Paul meets 
Aquila and Priscilla, with whom he dwells, and who 
become believers. He reasons in the synagogue, but 
after opposition turns to the Gentiles.. Encouraged 


‘by a vision, he remains there eighteen months. 


Brought before the proconsul Gallio by the Jews, his 
case is dismissed. aul sails for Syria, in pursuance 
of a vow, touching at Ephesus, where he leaves Pris- 
cilla and Aquila. _ 

Lesson 6.—Pauls Instructions to the Thessa- 
lonians: This Epistle, written from Corinth, is the 
earliest of the Pauline Epistles, 

Lesson 7.—Pauls Third Missionary Journey— 
Ephesus: Paulagain left Antioch and passed through 
Galatia (the former kingdom), then south through 
Phrygia. Meanwhile Apollos came to Ephesus and 
was more fully instructed by Priscilla and Aquila, and 
afterward went to Corinth. Paul reached Ephesus, 
and finding there a group of imperfectly instructed 
believers, disciples of John, he re mrs them, and 
the Holy Spirit came upon them. Great success at- 
tended Paul’s labors for more than two years. Paul 
purposes to visit Macedonia and Achaia. 

Lesson 8.—Pauls Third Missionary Journey— 
The Riot in Ephesus: Demetrius, whose business is 
the making of shrines of Diana, instigates ariot. The 
multitude rushes to the theater, having seized two of 
Paul’s companions, Paul is advised not to enter in. 
After much tumult, the townclerk dismisses the con- 
coufse. Paul departs for Macedonia. 

Lesson 9.—Paul on Christian Love: The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians was written from Ephesus 
before the riot (A.D. 57). The lesson, beautiful as 
literature, is the.sum of Christian ethics. 

Lesson 10.—Pauls Third Missionary Journey— 
Farewells: After spending some time in Macedonia, 
Paul visits Corinth, being busy with collections for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. First intending to go by sea 
to Palestine, a plot of the Jews leads him to return to 
Macedonia. A number of believers from various 
places meet him at Troas, Luke joining him at Phil- 
ippi. At Troas Eutychus falls from a window and 
is restored to life. At;Miletus Paul meets the elders 
of the church at Ephesus, and his touching address 
to them is ropdeted. 

Lesson 11.—Close of Pauls Third Missionary 
Journey: Coasting alorig Asia Minor, Patara is 
reached, and the party take a larger vessel direct for 
Tyre. Here they wait seven days, and then sail to 
Ptolemais. Thence they go by land to Czsarea, 
where Agabus predicts the dangers that await Paul 
at Jerusalem. But he is determined, to go, and 
reaches the city, welcomed by the brethren. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19 (Review) 


The Church and Its Enemies in 
the Pagan World 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


URING Paul's first journey toward the West it 
would appear that he had no definite 
of work, He was driven on, partly by 
the command of the Holy S given through the 
ets as well as spoken directly to himself, part! 

y the overmastering desire in his own soul tos 
the truth which he had learned. These two s 
which er mers him were really only expressions of 
the one ultimate fact. The Spirit o him to do 
what he was born to do. He himself was to 
do it, because the impulse and the power were in his 
heart and dominated his whole nature. As he, in 
after years, looked back on his t life, he recog- 
nized that he was before his birth chosen out by the 
purpose of God for this work; that all the circum- 
stances of his birth, his family, his early training as 
a child, and his later experiences as a young man, 
had been such as to fit him for the apostleship of the 
Gentiles; and that throughout all the maze of his 
early manhood, his studies in the Jewish Holy Law 
at Jerusalem, and his fanatical persecution of the 
early church, the Will of God had been .goading him 

into the proper path for which he was intended. 
That he was conscious of this destiny when he 
sailed to Cyprus, we cannot doubt: it had been re- 
y intimated to him by the Spirit. But how 
and by what methods he was to accomplish his des- 
tiny he had to learn in the school of experience. He 


had to in with tentatives, he had to try one 
course and another, even to make mistakes and 
thereby find guidance. He ized that Cyprus 


and Pamphylia were not his field of work. e be- 
came conscious that the Galatian churches were the 
beginning of his gospel : there first he had definitely 
turned to the Gentiles, Those Gentiles to whom he 
felt himself specially suited to speak and called upon 
to speak, were the people of the Roman Empire, 
among whom he had been born a citizen, among 
whom he had acquired his knowledge of Western 
civilization and methods and thought, to whom he 
was indebted for much. 

Opinion may differ as to how far he was conscious 
of this definite bent to the Roman world in ‘his first 
journey; but there.can hardly exist a doubt in any 
mind that he’was fully aware of it in the begisthig 
of hig second journey. Through Galatia he -wias 
then directing his course to the‘great and highly 
civilized Province of Asia; but his purpose was 
barred, and he was forbidden to speak there. Only 
after long and perplexing wanderings did he at last 
learn that the Spirit was shepherding him into 
Europe, to the Provinces of Macedonia and Achaia. 

Yet Asia also must be conquered for the truth, and 
was the chief work of his third journey. Why this 
was so, why he had to go first to more distant prov- 
inces; and then fill up the intervening gap by subse- 
quent work, we can only conjecture. Perhaps it was 
in order that he might learn to take wider views, and 
that his loving interest in his earlier churches might 
not betray him into confining his attention to them. 
It is, at any rate, certain that this was one of the 
lessons which he learned on his second journey, for 
on his third journey he was looking to Rome and 
Spain: he was bent on reaching the farthest bounds 
of the West, and afterward filling in the intermedi- 
ate space. There was no longer any fear that he 
might narrow his interest to his early churches, 
Much as he loved them, he was now resolved to 
leave them to work out their own destiny with the 
help of his trusted companions and coadjutors, such 
as Timothy, and under the guidance of the Spirit, 
which was always inspiring those congregations. 
His third journey was his farewell to the East, and 
the prelude to a wider work in the West, as has been 
clearly brought out in the last few lessons. 

That the progress of the new Faith was marvel- 
ously rapid is a fact once doubted by modern schol- 
ars, but now almost universally admitted; only those 
who ignore historical evidence can doubt it. What 
were the causes that contributed to this? We may 
assume here what has been already said in the pre- 
vious reviews, especially as to the power and guid- 
ance of the Spirit: all that was there said applies 
equally here. 

The great fact in the pagan world at this epoch 
was that the fulness of time wascome. The world 
was in need, and was conscious of the need, of a 
divine Saviour. People had gradually been driven 
by bitter experience to the conclusion that society 
was sick unto death, arid could not be cured by 
human means. The attempts of philosophy to fur- 
nish a cure might satisfy a few exceptional minds, 
but could not touch the popular heart. The common 
man everywhere was looking for Divine aid, and had 
neither confidence in, nor hope of, any other help. 
The doctrine of a Saviour, God manifesting himself 
in human form to cure the evils of society, appealed 
to the heart of the pagan world : that was what men 
—— believed to be needed, and what they were 
ooking for. 


The enemies in the pagan world which the new 
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Faith had to contend against were many, but three 
are conspicuous : 

1. The paganism that ruled in the Eastern Prov- 
inces was a very ed form of religion, which 
had almost entirely lost the germs of true insight 
into Divine nature yet pone a that once ex in 
it. It ministered to encouraged all the vices of 
society. It had become an unmixed evil; and there 
was nothing to be done with it except to eradicate it. 


The more educated classes of an society had 
risen su r toit, and had no belief in it, though 
they had nothing better to put in its place. Idolatry 


therefore was to Paul the great enemy: it meant 
darkness, de: tion, infamy, and degeneration for 
mankind. e desired to make men virtuous, chaste, 
innocent, truthful. Paganism and the service of 
idols not ar failed to inculcate those goods, but 
actually patronized the opposite vices, unchastity, 
drunkenness, untruthfulness. The only redeeming 
feature in the established paganism was its weak- 
ness : men set small store by it; the very priests did 
not believe in it. 

2. Magic and witchcraft often replaced the belief 
in paganism. The gods were powerless, and were 
pon aor to be powerless; and the Christian 
teachers were often <y ver by sorcerers, who 
made money out of their dupes. The events which 
occurred at Philippi, Samaria, and Ephesus, exem- 
plify the nature of this enemy, and need not be 
recounted. But it is noteworthy that the magicians 
were not such hateful enemies as the common idola- 
try was: they possessed some knowledge, perverted 
and dangerous indeed, but still qa sort of knowledge; 
and they could recognize the truth after a fashion. 
They were not hopeless. © , 

3. The supreme enemy.was.the Roman State and 
its religion, which consisted in the worship of the 
living. emperor as the.embodiment in human form of 
a Divine idea, and of the deceased emperors as dei- 
fied in heaven. Paul's attitude to this enemy was 
mixed, On the one hard, as being idolatrous in 
character, it was hateful and abominable. But on 
the other hand, as being the power of law, of 
order, and of peace, it was the friend in a certain 
way of the new Faith. It permitted the Christians 
to teach. It protected them against illegal and riot- 
ous attacks,’ éspecially oh the part of the Jews. 
Many of its officials were friendly to Paul. It had a 
certain part to play for a time in the spread of the 
Faith; but ultimately it must be destroyed and give 

lace to the kingdom of Christ. Meanwhile, it must 

obeyed until it wag altered. ; 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Is It Worth While ? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Review 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


UL the missionary must have taken account 

of stock at the close of his third missionary 

journey. How would he estimate his varied 
experiences in assets and liabilities, in expenditures 
that were worth while and in those that had netted 
nothing ? There were the self-sacrifices and hard- 
ships, the expenditures of time and strength and 
money, the stripes and stocks and night in jail at 
Philippi, the mobs in Thessalonica and Bercea, in 
Corinth and Ephesus, much mockery and indifference 
in spite of the many sermons and conversations, the 
long tedious journeys by land and sea, the letters to 
churches and the heartbreaking failures of those for 
whose salvation he had risked his life and spent his 
strength. 

Was it worth while? Doors closed.in Asia and 
Bithynia, many adversaries, a few converts in Mace- 
donia and Greece andA sia! So much seed scattered, 
and so little taking root; so many prayers and tears, 
and so few who showed any appreciation of the noble 
man and his priceless message! How much, after 
all, did the results count? Had it seg to give up all 
and count the world and its goods t refuse ? 

Would it be strange if this question sometimes 
came into the minds of missionaries to-day—those 
who are bearing the heat in India, only to be reviled 
by godless travelers; those who are coming up 
against the stone wall of Islam, some of them to die 
by the murderous hands of fanatics, and others cursed 
at every turn for preaching that Jesus is the Son of 
God? Did the missionaries like Morrison and Paton, 
Moffat and Richards, who worked for years without 
a convert, think the results did not pay? Did those 
shut up in the siege of Peking, after one hundred 
years had been spent in work for China, feel that 
time and men and money had been wasted, and they 
might as well give up the contest ? 

aul never doubted for a moment that his work 
had been worth while. He knew that many seeds fall 
by the wayside and among rocks and thorns for eve 
one that bears fruit, but that the harvest is assure 
He would sow that others might reap. Look at the 
results of his work to-day! ‘All Europe and America 
claiming allegiance to Christ. Hundreds of thou- 
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sands eetriog his life and letters, and themselves 
becoming teachers of others. 
The missionaries, called of God, do not doubt that 


their sacrifices and labors are worth while. China 
and India, Turkey and Africa, are to-day being 
harvested because of the patient labors of Morrison 


and Carey, Hamlin and Livingstone. 
Brook tyn, N. Y. 


The Busy Men’s Review 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—Antioch to ow (Acts 15: 36 to 16: 15). 
This lesson came on the Glorious Fourth, and all real 
patriots were glad to see Paul make his jump from 
Asia to Europe—and to Coatesville! It was in this 
lesson that we came upon one of the first ‘‘ Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meetings ” and we smiled as we 
read ‘‘ the women that were come ther.” Because 
it looked as though Paul had gotten to Coatesville on 


the first jump ! 

Lesson 2.—The paRepin lailer (Acts 16 : 16-40). 
It was in this lesson that Paul gave one of the 
great proofs of the truth of Christianity by taking one 
of those awful scourgings forit. Thenhesang. And 
after torture and the song came the saving of a soul. 
Then angels sang. After the salvation came loving 


service. What a lesson this was! , 
Lesson 3.—Thessalonica and Berea (Acts 17 : 1-15). 
Paul's Sunday-school habits got him into the 


best society in the town away back two thousand 
years ago, It does the same thing in every town in 
America in this year of the Lord 1909. The ‘chief 
women ” are still the women who are close by the best 
things in town. Your mother, my mother, Aunt 
Jane, and all the rest of the best women. 


Lesson 4.—Athens (Acts 17: 16-34). Because we 
are traveling with a cultured gentleman we have the 
pleasure of meeting at Athens the finest gentlemen 
of the first century. But all their graces and all their 
accomplishments amounted to no more than those of 
Togo, the trained ape, becausé they missed that one 
real thing in the world which the little Jew had for 
them had they but listened. Where'is Athens now ? 


Lesson 5.—Close of Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey (Acts 18: 1-22)... After Athens the proud 
comes Corinth the tough. fold, culture and. consci- 
enceless commercialism. The best Greeks lived at 
Athens, the wickedest at Corinth.’ ° Yet’ there was a 

reat church at Corinth. Theré'is ‘no mission up on 
Fitth Avenue. Over on the Bowery men are being 
saved by hundreds every year. ay for Athens. 
Corinth is being saved. : 


Lesson 6.—Paul’s Instructions to the Thessalonians 
(1 Thess, 5: 12-24). Our hero wrote love letters to 
his friends, and here is one of them. He not.only tells 
them to be — and they will be happy, but he shows 
how. Paul was a cheer-up. ejoice. always” 
writes the man of scourgings and hard knocks, and he 
sets the example. Remember that night song. 


Lesson 7.—Ephesus (Acts 18 : 23 to19: 22). There 
are radio-active waves of blessing streaming out from 
every heaven-touched man, whether he be Paul of 
Tarsus or George of Coatesville. Whenever Satan 
goes up against the genuinely good man there is al- 
ways lots of trouble for Satan. If you should ever 
forget this, remember Ephesus. 


Lesson 8.—The Riot in Ephesus (Acts 19: 23 to 
29: 1). The most ‘‘ religious” city of the Roman Em- 
pire, and one of the worst. Paul was just the fellow 
to stir it and find himself in the thick of a genuine 
strike. We have not improved much upon strikes 
after twenty centuries, have we? The poorest place 
for a church is the best — for a church, and right 
— — up one of the best and strongest Christian 
churches. . 


Lesson 9.—Paul on Christian Love (1 Cor. 13 : 1-13). 
After the stirring and strenuous Sunday in Ephesus, 
the Lesson Committee swings us into the peace of this 
marvelous chapter. Here we meet Mr. Soundin 
Brass and Mr. Tinkling Cymbal. I hope ‘ou 
learned ‘‘ Love suffereth long and is kind.” Cats of 
| owe don’t know that love is kind. Ask your ‘‘ women 

‘olks.” 


Lesson 10.—Farewells (Acts 20 : 2-38). If you had 
a farewell address to make could you say, ‘‘I have 
coveted no man’s silver and gold” ? Could you say 
to your dear ones ‘‘I commend you to God.” Do you 
know God? When I say farewell to my family I 
won't say, ‘‘I commend you to President Taft.” I 
don’t know President Taft, norhe me, But I do know 
God, and God knows me. 


Lesson 11.—Close of Paul’s Third Missionary Journey 
(Acts 21: 1-17). No more free-footed work*for Paul 
in this book. ‘‘ They found the disciples.’’ ‘‘ Kneel- 
ing down on the beach we prayed.” That’s the wa 
to come home. Gather up friends on the way, and tell 
God all about things as you go. This keeps life full 
of zest and ginger and the road smooth and happy. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


I 
e? 
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The New 


Graded Lessons 
For the Sunday School 


Por nearly 40 years the Uniform International Sunday School Lessons 
have been in use in the Sunday Schools of the various denominations, 
having been adopted around thé world. It was an epoch when the unitorm 
lesson began its influence. Out of it came the great International Sunday 
School Association. 
Another epoch in Sunday School work and life is about to begin. Ina 
resolution adopted by the International Sunday School Convention held in 


Louisville, Kentucky, last year, it was decided that the time had come to | 4” 


meet the desires of many Sunday Schools for a graded system of lessons, and 
the Lesson Committee was authorized ‘‘to continue the preparation of a 
thoroughly graded course of lessons.’ The lessons for the elementary 
departments have been prepared and those for the Intermediate grades 
will follow. 

The first of the Courses for the Elementary Grades will begin with 
October, 1909. These are 


THE BEGINNERS’ GRADED SERIES 
(Course complete in Two Years). Lessons prepared by Frances W. 


THE PRIMARY GRADED SERIES 
(Course complete in Three Years), Lessons prepared 
THE 


UNIOR GRADED SERIES 


(Course complete in Four Years). Lessons prepared by Josephine L. 
Baldwin. 


Several denominational houses have united in the publication of these 
lessons, They are 


by Marion Thomas. 


The Methodist Book Concern, New York; Eaton and Mains, Publishing Agents. 
The Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati and Chicago; Jennings and 
Graham, Publishing Agents. 
The Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Smith and Lamar, Agents, 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia. 
The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston. 
Send to your own eee house for a prospectus and sample 





Before you 
Start that 


Teacher-training 
Class 


be sure to get full information about the text-book for thorough work, 


Training the Teac her| 


By A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX, 
B.L., Martin G. BrumMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., Marion LAWRANCE. 
With supplementary chapters by CHARLES A, OLIVER and [RA MAURICE 
Price, Ph.D. Approved as a First Standard Course by the Committee 
on Education, International Sunday School Association. 








270 pages. 


Cloth bound, 50 cents; strony paper cover, 
» 35 cents; both postage prepaid. 


; OrDER FROM 
The Heidelberg Press, Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio 
The Y. M. C. A. Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York City 
The Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Il. 


OR FROM 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





grew the word 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
| The Illustration Round-Table. 


On the Review Golden Text 


Hereafter readers are asked to send illustra- 
tions for the Revi w lesson on the 


Text only. 

* Yo a Lord and led 

prevai 
(Golden Text). Here is the way the Word 
has grown ; ‘‘ At the end of Christ’s earthly life 
there were only about five hundred follow- 
ers; at the end of the first cent there 
were said to be 50,000 Christians ; ater ten 
centuries there were 50,000,000; and % 
after nineteen centuries, there are near 
500,000, 000 nominal Christians in the world,’’ 
Hl. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. Delavan L. 
Pierson, in The Sunday School Times. 


God’s Word and One Man.—So mightily 
ew the word of the Lord and prevailed 
(Golden ‘lext). Fifty years ago, Hiram 
Bingham and his wife went from Hawaii to 
Gilbert Islands, then inhabited by a tribe of 
cannibals, ‘‘ sullen, passionate, cruel, and 
treacherous,’”’? as they were described by 
navigators of that day. Last November 
30,000 Christian Gilbertese met to celebrate 
the emergence of their race from savagery to 
civilization. All the pastors of these people 
have been trained by their first missionary, 
and 11,000 copies of his translations of the 
Bible have been sold. Two thousand reli- 
gious books are bought by these people ‘an- 
nually, At the time of Dr. Bingham’s semi- 
centennial jubilee he received from the island- 
ers a letter of love and gratitude. This is the 
record of one man.—d. A. G. From Wel- 
come News: The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


When We Work With Him.— So mighttly 
grew the word of the Lord and prevailed 
(Golden Text), Lyman Abbott somewhere 
says: ‘*I plucked an acorn from the green- 
sward, and held it to my ear, and this is 
what it says to me: ‘ By and by the birds 
will come and nest in me. _ By and by I will 
furnish shade for the cattle. By and by I 
will provide warmth for the home in the 

leasant fire, .By and by I will be shelter 

m the storm to those who have gone un- 
‘der the roof. By and: byI will be the strong 
ribs-of the great vessel, and the tempest will 
beat against me in vain, while I carry men 
across the Atlantic.’ ‘O foolish little acorn, 
wilt thou be all this?’ I ask. And the acorn 
answers, ‘ Yes, God and I.’ ’’—AMinnie KX. 
Hoffman, Chambersburg, Pa. 


% 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D,D. 


ae O mightily grew the word. of the Lord 

and prevailed.’’ As doés everything 

born of God. As must everything 
born of God. In the story of creation which 
the Book tells us, in the evening of the long 
day of life creation, when earth and sea and 
air had been peopled with strange and mighty 
beasts and fish and birds—monsters of the 
elements—out of the meanest material, dust 
of the earth, the All-Father created man, the 
weakest and most helpless of all creatures, 
the toy of the nearest fate,-the prey of all 
the world of life around him. 

Then he breathed into him the ‘‘ breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul.’’. And 
when he had breathed the living fire from 
the nostrils of God, the Creator set him, 
weaponless and naked, slow of feot and 
weak of hand, dim of vision and dull of hear- 
ing, in-the midst of all lite; saying, ‘‘ This is 
your empire. You are sole monarch, Sub- 
due and reign.’”” And the terror of the 
naked thing that could neither fly nor swim 
nor run with speed, that could neither tear 
with talon nor bite with fang nor smite with 
hoof or paw, fell upon the. world of three 
kingdoms. Man’s arrows overtook the swift- 
est eagle; his spear pierced the fiercest 
tiger; he let down his hook; curved for the 
shark or straightened into a barbed harpoon 
for the whale, and -he did take leviathan. 
The fiercest.and wildest of everything he put 
into cages for-the amusement of his children, 
or he subdued them into work animals for 
his drudgery. ‘When all life was under his 
control he reached out after the elements. 
He harnessed the winds and the lightnings ; 
experimented with them, played with them ; 
made slaves.of them. The birds of the air 
became accustomed to see him in their own 
flights; The clouds, burrying where the 
winds harried them, heard him laugh at their 
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he drove airship through 
r mists, agua the facp of the impotent 


Being naked, he stripped-the beasts and 


i 


; 


birds that he might be warmly.clad. What- 


ever he saw or knew of in the*world that he 
wanted, or merely fancied, he searched out, 
found, and took. Pearls from the depths of 


him, that he found. 

He lived where he would. In the frozen 
ice-fields, or in the tropic ju . His 
dogs of Greenland died when he 
brought them to his home in the temperate 
zones ; his horses ed when he took 
them to the ice-drifts, He himself was 
strong and well; and lived long wherever he 
chose to live. It was his world; God gave 
it him, and he would live in it where he 
i semager He could say to all life around 
rim, ‘* I know just where you can live and 
where you cannot. I can live anywhere.’ 
He laughed at the birds and beasts that mi- 
grated with the seasons, fearing the cold or 
the heat. He carried his climate with him. 

Something all-conquering, all-learring, all- 
adapting, God breathed into him with that 
soul-creating breath—some spark of divine 
fire, that he never gave, in any measure, to 
any other creature. And from the begin- 
ning, because of that fire of divinity, in all 
his struggle with all life, with heat and cold, 
with storm and famine, with wild beasts and 
furious elements, this creature of God- has 
‘*grown mightily and prevailed.’’ That 
doesn’t admit of any argument. The plain, 
well-known fact proves itself. 

And_he has grown and prevailed as he 
wrought in harmony with the will of God, 
who gave him his wonderful powers, Some- 
times, grown mad with conceit of himself, 
he has fought against his Creator.. Then the 
breath of God has blown him aside, as man 
himself has brushed a little cloud of summer 
midgets away from his own face. He has 
knelt before deities of his own poor creation, 
crying, ‘*These be thy gods that. brought 
thee out of the land of bondage!’’. ' And the 
vultures have found his carcase in the. wil- 


i 


‘derness, where, -being his own guide, heper- 


ished. 

So the gentle gospel of Jesus Christ was 
sent into the world of paganism, infidelity, 
atheism, cruelty, superstition, greed, and 
war and hate, even as man was sent into the 
world in the beginning—apparently the weak- 
ést thing in it. A thousand pagan temples 
to one temple of God,—and it in the ruin of 
flame and war. A thousand pagan shrines 
to one chapel,—and it a hidden place of 

rayer among the tombs of the dead. Every 

ing, emperor, tribal chief, teacher, philoso- 
pher, and priest in the world opposed to the 
teaching of Christ. All authority and wealth 
and ‘influence denouncing it. A_ million 
naked swords drawn against its unweaponed 
peacefulness. . A thousand torture chambers 
waiting. for it.. The spirit of God breathed 
gently and sweetly npon it, and ‘‘so mightily 
grew the word of the Lord and prevailed.”’ 

PasADENA, CAL. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


(Questions te be dictated from the desk, for a 
written review] 

1. What woman of Thyatira was baptized ? 

2. Tellin your own words the story of the 
Philippian jailer. , 

‘ How were the Jews in Beroea different 

from those in Thessalonica ? 

4. Tell what you can of Paul’s teachings 
in his addréss on Mars’ Hill in Athens, 

5. Complete the text beginning, ‘‘In the 
world ye have tribulation sg 

6. How did some of the magicians in 
Ephesus show that they believed in Paul’s 
teachings ? 

7. Tell what you can of the riot in Ephe- 
sus. 

8. What are some of the things that real 
love does? 

9. What was it that Paul counted dearer 
than life ? 

to. In what city did Paul end his third 
missionary journey ? 





A written review should be announced at 
least a week before Review Sunday. It 
should not be called an examination, but a 
review. The questions might well be written 
by a committee of teachers, and care should 
be taken not to make the questions difficult. 
** Catch-questions’’ are unwise, ordinarily. 








LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19 (Review) 


The superintendent should see that paper is 
su to all who are to answer the ques- 
pr ye eo wines wimp ae poms 
ened, The school should own cone su 
of plain pencils for use on such occasions. 
When the superintendent sees that all have 
paper and pencil, he asks that the il’s 
name and number be written at top 
of the 
He allows 
estion be- 
t the close 
nag are 
thered by each teacher, and returned to 
the superintendent. He will do well tc go 
over the papers with a committee of teachers 
for the of marking the papers. The 


all to answer a 


papers should be returned to those who | 


answered the questions, with such comment 
as may correct errors or commend 
answers. Insome schools the names of those 
who have answered correctly ten, nine, and, 
eight questions might be read out, though 
this may not be wise in all schools, Or, class 
averages may be announced, and the school 
_ average certainly should be. 

In the review of June 20 the following 
grades were attained by three schools report- 
ing their results, In the First Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Clinton, Massachu- 
setts, Joseph E. McGown, superintendent, 
the twenty-three classes taking the review 
attained an average of 86 7-23 percent, six of 
these classes having an average of 100 per- 
cent, and five 95 percent, and five 90 per- 
cent. In the Second Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Kansas City, Missouri, Dr, E. W. 
Schauffler, the superintendent, ‘*:prung ’’ 
the questions on the eleven classes taking 
~part, and the fifty-five papers averaged 82 
percent. In this school for two years writ- 
ten reviews have been very satisfactorily con- 
ducted. . And here is a letter from William 
A. Selser of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, which 
gives evidence of just the right sort of energy 
and enthusiasm -for this interesting review 
plan : 


The Jenkintown Baptist Bible School were 
very enthusiastic abgut competing for a place 
on the Honor Roll as mentioned in ‘The Sun- 
day School ‘Times. Our school is small, but 
composed of some of the best material. We 
have on our roll about one hundred and twenty, 
including the primary department. We placed 
the ten questions as outlined on the black- 
board ; as it wasn’t very clear to the whole 
room, the superintendent announced each ques- 
tion, giving about two minutes for them to 
write down the answer.. Some of the interme- 
diate department got down on their knees, 
using the seat for a desk ; so anxious were they 
to have it correct. Some of the still smaller 
ones, just out of the primary depariment, an- 
swered two or three questions in such a quaint, 
original way that I was compelled to mark 
them five or six on some of the answers that 
were in their substance correct, or had the 
spirit of the answer given. ‘This exercise was 
announced previously both from the pulpit and 
the desk. 

We took considerable time to mark up the 


papers, and in order to do justice to the school)/* 


we divided the adult from the intermediate de- 
partment. The average of the intermediate 
department was 55, and the adult department 
85. There was only one who got 100, but quite 
a few were in the nineties, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Home-Readings 


These Home Readings are the selections of the 
International Bible Reading Association of Lon- 
don, whose American work is a d tment of 


paper, and then he dictates the ques- | 





| Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
- By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HOW one kernel of corn, and tell its 
rar | : Six months ago many seeds like 
me hung in 
until God’s mM and sun should soften a 
warm the ground, so that the farmer could 
plow and plant his-cornfield. One fine 
spring day he drop me into the dark 
und and cove me up; then I won- 

ered what would ha . I felt myself 
beginning to swell, until I burst through my 
outside shell, and the sun called, ** Come 
up into the light.’”” As my new life pushed 
upward my roots went down. Before long 
my tiny leaves reached daylight, and every- 
thing about me said, ‘* Grow, wt” J 
stretched myself higher and higher, until I 
grew tall and strong, just as children should 

w. What beautiful shiny green sashes 

my leaves grew to be! Such a wonderful 
tassel grew about my head, Nestled close 
to the stalk was a baby eur of corn, wrapped 
in real corn-silk and sheltered by a dress of 
husks. When it-had finished growing, the 
farmer picked the ear, and here I am to-day, 
instead of one little kernel a whole ear of 
corn (show it), How much did I grow? 
Let us count and see: — kernels in one row, 
and -—— rows, so, in one summer, I have 
grown from one seed to about — hundred. 
(Write ‘*So mightily grew a seed of corn.’’) 
Nobody but God could make a seed of corn 
grow so wonderfully. (Show the picture.) I 
think this farmer boy is thanking God for 
making the corn and many other things to 
grow so mightily. (Let the children name 
them from the picture.) 

While the corn and the fruits have been 





Word of God grew in the hearts of people, 
so that from one church in | eau an there 
grew to be in the lifetime of one man, Paul, 
many churches, scattered far and wide. The 
first.church was made up of the disciples.and 
a few friends of Jesus)” °(Mark itas aicenter 
on the board:) There never could be any 
more churches until God’s Word was first 
planted in the. hearts of some persons who 
wasted a church, When the disciples.met 
to sing and pray and tell the story of Jesus, 
other people came to listen, so the Word of 
God pushed their hearts and grew. There 
is a children’s song which tells how it grows: 


** My heart is God's little garden, 
Where I plant the seeds of love. 
They grow, when I'm kind and gentle, 
While God watches all from above. 


heart is God's little garden. 
"ll tend it with watchful care ; 

Its blossoms are smiles of gladness, 
Which Jesus has bidden me wear. 


** My heart is God's little garden, 
And the fruits I shall bear each day 
Are the things he shall see me doing 
And the words he shall hear me say.” 
So this whole Book of Acts is filled with 
the things which the aposties did and said. 


“M 


the first to spread the Word of God, and 
after it began to growin the heart of Saul he 
helped to spread it more than any one else, 


the farmer’s shed waiting 


Peter and Philip and Stephen were among 


‘ 


growing we have’ been learning how the | 
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dimes, get somethin; 
help the Word of to grow mightily ? 
ven when it was Paul always said, 
“Tam. »”? “T can doall things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me,’’ 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


to eat and drink, or 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: Jf ome is prepared, he, 
like the athlete, enjoys rather than 
Sears a test. 

Being away from my class I was obliged to 
send the examination through the mail, It 
was as follows, 

Part I 


1, Sketch very roughly a map of the country 
through which Paul passed on his first jour- 
ney. 2. Mark on the hectographed map en- 
closed the places visited by Paul in his 
second and third journeys; those in the sec- 
ond journey by a cross (X), and those in the 
third journey by a circle(O). Number these, 
and write their names in the margin. If the 
city was visited in both journeys mark them 
thus (XO). 3. On the remaining hecto- 
graphed map stick the gold stars at every 
place where Paul was able to start a church, 
(I enclosed the Dennison gilt stars ready to 
stick on. One box was more than enough 
for the entire class) . 


Part II. 


1. Name one thing that Paul accomplished 
in his first journey. 

2. Name one thing accomplished in the 
second. 

3. Name one thing accomplished in the 
third, 

4. Which do you consider the most in- 
teresting journey? Why? 


Part III. 


1. What do you think the most courageous 
thing done by Paul during these journeys? 
2. What do you think is the finest thing he 
said ? 

Directions. 

Use any kind of paper, and write with lead 
pencil if you wish. Have some one sto 
you at the end of. forty-five. minutes, even-if 
in the middle of a word. 

Enclosed find stamps to return the papers 
tome. Write me what you think of the ex- 
amination. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

I could not assign home work to my own 
class, Had I met them I should have 
assigned the following. 

To the clats: Read 1 Cor. 10: 23-33. If 
you were asked to make a five-minute address 
in favor of ‘* No-license’’ what would you 
say on the subject? If asked to speak on 
** License ’’ ? 

To special girls: 1. Look in the diction- 

( Continued on next page, third column) 














The stove that 
bright and 
will lose its attractive a 


don’t use the right 
want the polish which gives 








RUTGERS SCHOOL 


The 
New mswick, N. J. res bo 

e. mentary school for younger boys, 10 yéars 
old and upward. Splendid lot of boys ; exceptional ad- 
vestage. Pleasant home in dormitory w headmas- 
ter’s family and faculty live. Rates, $425 and upwards. 

JUST THE PLACE FOR A BOY 

--Close affiliation with Rut- 


Special Adv mtagee. 
gers College ; Tne rary; lecture courses; inter- 


coliegiate debates; museum; well apes quae, 
sium with swimming pool ; stirring athletics. est of 
all is the insistence on formation of good habits, the 
building of Christian character. Bible Class; ¥.M.C.A, 
HEALTHFUL AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
Located on direct route between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Address, Myron T. Scudder, Headmaster, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Box 350. 


About each book we issue as soon as 
it comes out? Senda postal card re- 
quest and. we will - your name on 
our permanent mailing list for book 
announcements. 
THE SunpAyY ScHoot Times COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dye Sanday School Fines 


Philadelphia, September 4, 1909 











Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses ox in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 








per year. One copy, five years, $4.00, 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 


If you used your tools as often 
as a carpenter does his— they'd 


though once he had tried to kill it out. The 
seed of corn grew because there was life in 
it. (Hold it, point downwards, and the chil- 


the International Sunday School Association. 
For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hart- 
ford Building, Chicago, Illinois. 







never rust. Just before putting . 4 
M.—Acts. 16-:6035.. «’.~, Callao-Macedonia’ | dren can easily.see how. it-xesembles a heart- them away, rub a: few ropa of ively, for yearly subscriptions, , 
‘T.—Acts 16 : 23-40. . . The Philippian Jailer | shape. Mark several hearts with initials to Household Lubricant overthem. Free Copies One free copy addi- 
W.—Acts 17 : 10-23, . At Bercea and Athens | represent the Ethiopian, Dorcas, Cornelius, Then they'll keep their edge tional will be allowed 
T.—Acts 18 : 24 to 19:10. . . . At Ephesus | Timothy, Lydia, the jailer, etc. Review and won't rust. for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
F.—Acts 19 : 22-4 . . ....-. « The Riot > ° 2 


each one in a sentence or two with the pic- 
ture, and scatter the hearts over the board to 
show how the Word of God grew in many 
places. Change enough words to read: 
** So mightily grew the Word of God.’’) 
Just as a farmer goes over his field two or 
three times to plow it and keep the weeds 


75 cent rate, 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions, 


S.—Acts 20 : 
S.—Acts 21: 


o 0 0 6 2 + 6 eeewens 
+ + « « » Close of Journey 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** He leadeth me: O blessed thought.”’ 


17-38 
3°17. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the 
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“ : m : sas In order to comply with regulations of the 
God moves in a mysterious way. down, so Paul went two or three times to house that needs oiling | sont ; 
“Go, labor on; spend, and be spent." | help the new churches to grow, (Recall his —foreewingmachines, | | Post, Otee Deperument, ebscriptions will be 
ft aon Pweg nr na esus sounds. journeys.) He was always glad when some- bicycles,clothes wring- The Sunday School Times Graded Course 












body called, ‘‘ Come over and help us,’’ etc. 
If the right kind of life had been in the 
hearts of all Christians, the Word of God 
would have spread all over the world by this 
time. This nickel would buy candy, gum, 
or ice-cream soda for me, or it would buy a 
Testament in Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, 
| etc., which might put the Word of God into 
the hearts of children all over the world. 
What shall we do with our nickels and 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 
dealers every where 
rain the handy can 
mm that can be closed 
A with its own spout. 
STANDARD O1L COMPANY 


Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- " 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 
The paper is not sent to any subscPiber beyond the 
time paid for, rs af by special request, 


** Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.” 
‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.”’ 
**O for a faith that will not shrink.” 





(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 22 : 17-19 (27 : 17-19. 42 : I-3). 
Psalm 102 : 9-16 (144 : 5-8. 204 : 1-4). 

Psalm 98 : 1-6 (136: 1-4. 196 : I-5). 
Psalm 68 : 7-12 (89 : 4-6, 135 : 4-6). 
Psalm 72 : 17, 18 (98 : 1, 2. 148: 1, 2). 


Enough copies of any one wsue of the paper to 
enable all int teac rs of aschool to , Man P eo eoitt 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimeEs Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ghe 
Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the 
world than that of the American bus- 


The multiplication of power in a 
business man-—if he hasthe ability with- 
in him—depends upon the increased 
number of people whom he can, by 
personal contact, interest in his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s useful- 
ness depends on the increased number 
of persons whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 
200,000 subscribers’ telephones in use. 


As. late as 1899—ten yearsago—it had 
only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for 
every twetity persons in this country— 
and is increasing at the rate of 500,000 
a year. 


Has the vast development of indus- 
tries since 1890—the greatest period of 
advance in the world’s history—when 
America has advanced faster than all 
the rest of the world, been the force 
that has built up this great, unified, 
efficient telephone service ; or 


Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring people 
to him from every locality, far and 
near, over the Bell Telephone System, 
been the cause of the multiplication of 
his power and his principality ? 

Whichever the cause and whichever 
the effect, the advancement of one is 
inseparably linked with the advance- 
ment of the:other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, 
with its long: distance and emergency 
advantages, is his most precious asset 
next to his capital itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as mach to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance re Station 

















Hand-work 
in the 
Sunday- 
School 


by the Rev. Milton S. Lit- 
tlefield, is the new book 
which tells about note- 
book making, and sand- 
tray work and pulp and 
clay-modeling to be done 
by Sunday-school boys and 
girls. Illustrated very fully. 
Some samples of the out- 
line maps used in the work 
will be sent free with a 
mail order for the book. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Tue SunDAy ScHooL Trmgs Co.,, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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( Continued from preceding page) ~~ 
ary and copy the meaning of * license.” 
hoy. up the word ‘liberty. ” Copy 

cent yee -. What does “ expedient . 

Can you think of anything we 
-iliad dpanaieicle iets Tempenmmes Lesson ? 
5. What did we discuss in our last ‘'emper- 
ance Lesson? 6, What do you remember 
about Frances Willard? 
' Fircusuac, Mass. 


” 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


VERY number of teachers will face 
the problem of a review lesson after 
three months of more or less broken 

work—where teacher or scholars may have 
been away on vacations of shorter or longer” 
duration. Such a summer season has been 
mine—therefore I faced the question after 
real experience. 

How, then, shall. a ‘‘review’’ be held 
when in many a case the class-work as such 
has been seriously broken into? To the ex- 
tent that the lesson has not been studied 
must the ‘‘review’’ really be a new lesson. 
Yet, if our year’s work is to be well rounded 
out, the third quarter’s work must not be 
missed. 


Sol mer ge of a way to do this, but first 
I set myself the task, to determine whether 
it was practicable or not. It was this: To 
have each lesson of the third quarter told 


‘about by.a boy in not more than fifty words. 


To make the plan clear, I wrote out the first 
lesson as a sample. 


Paul and Silas left Jerusalem to visit again 
the cities where churches had been established. 
Timothy joined them; they traveled from 
Derbe to Troas, where a man from Macedonia 
called to Paul in a vision to come and help 
them. Every land has since sent that call to 
Christias men. 


As a guide to the boys to whom this fask 
is assigned in advance, the following sug- 
gestion is helpful : 


1. Tell the essential facts of the lesson-story 
in their right order. 

2. State the important elements of geography 
—places visited or other items. 

3. Tell how the lesson connects with our 
present-day lives. 


And all to be done in fifty words for each 
lesson! How about the teacher trying it as 
an exercise for himself? It will be a fine 
piece of preparation for Review Sunday. 

One boy may be given one or two lessons, 
If all respond, the results may 
be read aloud in class, thus telling the story 
from Acts 15 : 36 to Acts 21: 17 in a brief, 
connected way, in the boys’ own words. 

Not much time left for additional teaching 
where this program is carried through. But 
if a few minutes are available, why not tell 
what the second and the third journey 
seemed to show about the growth of Paul in 
faith, or picture the ever-widening circles of 
the spread of the gospel—just a bird’s-eye 
view, as it were, of the whole quarter. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Whose good should one seek? 2. 
What course is suggested for a man who ac- 
cepts an invitation toa feast? 3. But what 
course should be pursued if one’s eating 
might offend another person? 4. What 
great suggestion does Paul make in verse 31? 
In what way does that apply to a boy’s life? 
5. Why was Paul willing to surrender his 
own wishes for those of others? 


Detroit, MIcH. 


The Adult Bible Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Second and Third 
Journeys: A Review 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 15 : 
36.to 21: 17). 


HE lessons of this quarter cover the 
events between the council at Jerusa- 
lem and Paul’s final visit to that sacred 

city. They include the second and third 


missionary journeys, and represent about | 


seven years, from A.D. 49 or 50 to A. D. 56 
or 57- 

One wonders at the remarkable achieve- 
ments of these few years. During them Paul 





won the freedom of the Christian pong 
breaking down the walls of Judaism an 
opening the gateway'of faith to every ‘sinful | 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1909 


ery danger with a courage 
that would not yield, B but fought away as long 
as there was any prospect of eventual suc- 


‘ah 


His vision was continually broadening. 
When he started out on the second journey 
he did not apparently contemplate more than 
an extension of his successful work in 


which could be won to the Christian faith. — 


He realized gradually the analogy and the 
usefulness the Roman empire. As his 
world-vision grew, he centered upon Rome 
as the base of its evangelization. When he 
—— his last voyage to Jerusalem, he 
definitely planned to go on. to Rome. 

Two important developments in construc- 
tive thinking must be credited to these years. 
The needs of the church at Corinth led him 
to formulate with great wisdom and effective- 
ness the application of Christian principles to 
the problems of everyday life and conduct. 
The controversy with the Judaizers led him, 
in his letter to the church at Rome, to state 
in a well-defined way his gospel of universal 
salvation by faith; making it for all time a 
standard of Christian experience. 

No review can overlook the rapid develop- 
ment of his unique personality. He learned 
much from his enemies and gave it to his 
friends. Bitterly as he was fought, he re- 
mained the same earnest, loyal, friendly, 
winsome, self-forgetful leader. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Read Acts 15 : 26 to 21: 17 twice through 
ata sitting. Then read rapidly the period as 
sketched by Farrar, Bartlett, Bird, Ramsay 
or any one who treats it asa whole. Robert- 
son’s Epochs in the Life of Paul is excellent. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 


This review brings up the question of what 
the work of a lifetime ought to mean. Are 
we living a full; Pauline sort of life 2? 

The Second Journey, What countries did 
Paul enter? How long did the tour con- 
tinue ? 

The Thessalonian Letters. Where and 
when were they written? What was their 
immediate cause? Wherein lies their per- 
manent ‘value ? 


The Letter to the Galatians. Where and 








From the Bench 
A Judge Commends Pure Food 


A Judge of a Colorado Court said: 
‘* Nearly one year ago I began the use 
of Grape-Nuts asa food. Constant con- 
finement indoors and the monotonous 
grind of office duties had so weakened and 
impaired my mental powers that I felt 
the imperative need of something which 
neither doctors, nor food specialists 
seemed able to supply. 

‘*A week’s use of Grape-Nuts twice 
each day convinced me that some in- 
usual and /marvelous virtue was con- 
tained therein. My. mental vigor re- 
turned with noone rapidity ; brain 
weariness (from which I had constantly 
suffered) quickly disappeared, clearness 
of thought and intellectual health and 
activity which I had never previously 
known were to me the plain results of a 
few months’ use of this food. 

‘‘Unhesitatingly I commend Grape- 
Nuts as the most remarkable food prep- 
aration which science has ever produced 
so far as my knowledge and experience 
extends.” 

The judge is right. Grape-Nuts food 
is a certain and remarkable brain builder 
and can be relied upon. ‘There's a 
reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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when was it probably written? What called 

it out? What permanent end did it accom- 
ish? 

i The Third Journey, What countries did 

Paul enter from Antioch to Jerusalem? How 

many years did the journey occupy? Where 

was most of it t? 

The Letters Written, What three letters | in # primary class, where some fifteen schol- 
are commonly attributed to the period of the | #rs were present. The teacher was bright, 
third journey? What was his distinctive, the lesson had been well taught from an il- 
permanent contribution in each? lustrated chart, and the scholars were asked 

The Churches Planted, What is the proof | to tell what lesson came next, before the 
of Paul’s success in planting churches during | leaf was turned. Two, and sometimes a 
these years? third, responded promptly, and as they 

Paul’s Own Seif. What has im spoke very enthusiasticaily it sounded as if 
you about him as you have reviewed this part | many answered who did not. The two who 
of his life ? answered were much older than the others, 

! and could read well in the Thitd Reader. 
IV. Home Stupy on Next Lesson. The result was that thirteen children sat with 

1. Does liberty imply an absence of every | no interest-in the lesson. Some were punch- 
sort of restriction? 2. If not, what restric-| ing their neighbors, others were looking 
tions may a free man recognize? 3. By how | ground or whispering, while the two wenton 
many consciences must a true man guide 











his life? 
WasHsurn CoLiece, Topeka, KANSAS. 
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Queer Happenings 


Founded on Fact 


By Helen A. Hawley 


HACK! Whack! went the blows of 


the axe on the cherry-tree. 
‘*Does the cherry-tree feel it, 
father ?’’ Charley asked. 

Charley sat on the piazza steps at a safe 
distance from the flying chips. Charley was 
a boy who often asked queer questions. 

‘*T guess this tree is too nearly dead to 
feel anything,’’ Mr. Baker answered, and 
Charley was glad it couldn’t feel. Mrs. 
Baker had said the tree must come down, 
for it didn’t yield a quart of cherries in a 
summer, and its -withered branches spoiled 
the looks of her front yard. 

Then something that was really very queer 
happened—something that made Mr. Baker 
cry out, ‘*Goodness! I never saw. the like 
before!’? For out of the tree, dislodged by 
the blows, which by good luck didn’t touch 
them, there dropped a nest of five young 
red squirrels, Four of them skipped away 
as if they had learned how long ago, though 
maybe this was the first time they had ever 
tried ; but the fifth one seemed to be hurt by 
the fall to the ground. In fact, Mr. Baker 
thought it was dead, so he picked it up, and 
tossed it to Madam Pussy Cat, who was 
watching curiously a few feet away. 

Charley supposed she would pounce on it 
as if it were a mouse, but what she did was 
really more queer than anything that had 
happened yet. She came up, smelled of it, 
then very gently lifted it as if it had been a 
kitten, and walked off with it to to the barn. 

You may be sure Charley followed her. 
Pretty soon he came back, with eyes wide 
open, : 

‘* Why, father,’? he said, ‘‘ Madam Pussy 
Cat has put the squirrel to bed, with her own 
fam’ly. ‘isn’t dead—I saw it squirm. You 
—you won’t let the squirrel get lost, will you 
father?’’ Charley knew that kittens with 
little blind eyes had a way of going off, and 
never, never finding the path back. 

Mr. Baker laughed. ‘* No, Charley,’’ he 
promised, ‘‘ We’ll wait and see’ what pussy 
does with it.’’ 

Well, the queer things kept piling up, for 
Master Red Squirrel, as Charley had said, 
wasn’t-dead at all, only a bit stunned at 
first; and Madam Pussy Cat mothered him 
until he became very frisky indeed. So 
frisky that one day Mr. Baker made a little 
cage for him to stay in until he became used 
to a Station in life which he wasn’t born 
into. { 

Charley fed him every day, so that he grew 
quite tame, and it was safe to let him out, 
because he would always come home again. 
Madam Pussy Cat acted very proud of her 
adopted child, and they were great friends. 

One night when Charley had been thinking 
a long while—as much as five minutes—he 
nestled up to his mother and whispered, ‘I 
think mother, that Madam Pussy Cat must 


be a Christian cat, the way she treated | -yn4; 4 The Sunday School Times Come and GOUT 32 
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‘ 


their triumphant way. 

Those children who could read well had 
no business in the class with children of four 
and five years of age. I know primary 
teachers love to kee hag br nc ming Reng — 

ess by their bright answers, but justice 
to all veqiiees a rearrangement in the Be- 
inners class frequently, as there is more dif- 
Gesacs in advancement at this age than 
when older. 

In the older classes many a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen has drifted from the school 
never to return, because he felt too old for 
his associates, when, if he had been ad- 
vanced as he was in day-school, he would 


terested. 

A bright teacher in a private school said 
to me recently, ‘It is no wonder scholars 
sometimes despise the Sunday-school, as so 
little is made of their advancement or of 
their learning anything definite, while in the 
secular school so much is required of them.’’ 

Perhaps the failure to have the pupil 
properly classed sometimes arises when he 
first enters the school. Children bring in 
their playmates or friends, and instead of 
taking them to the superintendent they take 
them to their own class, and the teacher, as 
irresponsible as the child,-puts the name 
down_and reports a-new scholar. 

But even when taken to the superinten- 
dent the scholar is. not always properly 
classed, for some superintendents gauge the 
physical proportions with the eye, and then 
glance about the room to find the class that 
needs replenishing, and the scholar is put in 
that class without a question as to his ad- 
vancement in his studies, or his mental abili- 
ties. 

Possibly some one who reads this may be 
saying, ‘* That is impracticable ; we do not 
have time in the Sunday-school to ascertain 
what the newcomer can do in school; and 
besides, the Sunday-school is to teach boys 
and girls about the Bible, not about grades.’’ 

That is true. We do want to teach the 
*Bible; but is there any good reason why 
there should not be as much care taken with 
the study of the Bible as with the study of 
arithmetic, or geography, or the many things 
taught in the secular school? Ought we not 
rather to take more trouble and work harder 
to secure teaching according to the scholar’s 
needs than in the day-school ? 

Our denominations have recognized this 
need, and have quarterlies arranged for dif- 
ferent grades, but the difficulty, in the coun- 
try school especially, seems to be that there 
is no fitting of the scholar to his grade, nor 
any time of testing or promotion. 

There are two points that may be empha- 
sized in grading. First, the memorizing of 
some portion of Scripture in each grade, and 
second, a simple examination on the subjects 
or persons studied. 

Once a year this testing-time could come, 
and scholars could understand that their pro- 
motion depended upon themselves. Then 
there would be more effort on their part to 
learn lessons and be present, so that none 
should be missed. And I believe, too, that 
there would be an increased respect for the 
Sunday-school as a place where definite work 
was to be done.—Gerirude C. Haswell, 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 

& 

You will be interested in the part that the 
| pupils are to have in the study of the new 
international Graded Courses. Send to 
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Worship | 

By F. W. SHEPARDSON and L. 
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responsive readings. Every serv- t 
ice built on a single idea. ~ 
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Paul” lessons 





A Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings.....20 


Five clear, very simple maps, 
and parallel columns of events, dates, 
and Scripture references. A most 
satisfactory and popular help. 


The Story 
of Paul’s Life..................... & 


As a boy, as a student, persecu- 
tor, evangelist, apostle, prisoner, 
martyr—all graphically, briefly, in- 
formingly told, giving the main facts 
you wait to know about the Great 
Apostle. 


Mastering 
the Book of Acts.......... 4 


A brief, clear, orderly outline of 
the book, so that one can readily gain 
a good knowledge of the Book of 
Acts as a whole, its proper divisions, 
and an ea-ily remembered analysis 
of each division. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. a an vag is the 
cleanliness home in 
that city. If thiscan be ny copenlensn e 


by sm 1 exertion, at small 
20 much the better. A cake cane af 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


























The Youag People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A stranger here (1 Pet. 2: 11-25). 


TUES.—A passing (1 pes: 4 1 
Wer eerste te 
THURS.—What is not vanity ? (Heb. 7) 


25-28). 
FrRI.—Made a spectacle 1 Cor. 4: 6-13). 
Sat.—The end , pee (Rev. 1 18 yor 
aI: 1-5 











“because the sh 











The Laborer Eats Food that Would Wreck 

an Office Man. 

Men who are actively engaged at hard | 

work can sometimes eat food that would 

wreck a man who is more closely con- 
fined. 

This is illustrated in the following 


stor 

oe was for 12 years clerk in a store 
working actively and drank coffee all 
the time without much trouble until after 
I entered the telegraph service. 

‘There I got very little exercise and 
drinking strong coffee, my nerves grew 
unsteady and my stomach goteweak and 
I was soona verysickman. I quit meat 
and tobacco and in fact I At oteh eating 
everything which I thought ht affect 
me except coffee, but still my Sondition 

éw worse and I was all but a wreck. 

‘I finally quit coffee and commenced 
to use Postum a few years ago and I ath 
speaking the truth when I say, my condi- 
tien commenced to improve immediately 
and to-day I am well ahd can eat 
anything I want without any bad effects, 
all due toshifting from coffee to Postum. 

‘I told my wife to-day I believed I 
could digest a brick if I had a cup of 
Postum to go with it. 

‘We make it according to directions 
boiling it full 20 minutes and use good 
rich cream and it is certainly delicious.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
‘* There’s a Reason." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are génuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





| the small-footed Chinese women. 


Describe some of the Christian met. 
a aoe passages abo St the Resting nature of 


Hew ie the spirit of the world opposed to 
Christ. a 


T Vanity Fair we meet the proud. Pride 
is not the only vanity, but there are 
no more silly people at the Fair than 

the proud. Pride consists in caring entirely 
for what other people think or say and pre- 
tending that you do not care. ithout an 
audience, or imagined, the proud would 
soon forget their pride, Pride is not always 
display, but it is always the eye on the crowd, 


‘the thought of what others think or ought to 


think. The crowd may not be large. It 
may consist of only one, but the silliness of 
the person who feels it is the same. The 
happiness of the proud depends upon others. 
If they do not admire or cringe or env = 
the proud are not pleased. Boys oe 
bullies and girls who are snippets are et 
the silly proud at the Fair. 


The shops at the Fair are full of shams. 
Most of the diamonds offered are paste and 
en the well-made toys are only toys. 
Reopie soon weary of them. The fashions 
are constantly changing. Before most thi 
have wotn out the ‘people cast them 
s tell them they 
ought to buy other thin A great many 
people at the Fair are un’ ttn because other 
ple have more money to spend than they 
low and can change their toys oftener. 


It is amusing and yet sad to walk about 
and overhear the remarks, ‘‘ This 7s life, 
isn’t it?’’ says one whose highest thought 
reaches only to what kind of trimmings are 
on top of her head. ‘‘Isn’t this simply too 
delightful,’’ says another as.she tries to walk 
about in shoes that are not so much more 
reasonable or comfortable than the shoes of 
*¢ This is 
the real thing,’’ says a man as he stoops be- 
neath the burden of his business and gives 
every minute of his time to his money schemes 
or his own sports and leaves his children 
with all that money can buy, but without the 
loving intimacy of a father, which no money 
can buy. 


Vanity Fair takes itself very seriously. 
It is ali just a great play, but alas, it is souls 
which are played with, so that it is no laugh- 
ing matter, Only it is not this that explains 
why the Fair isso serious, ‘It thinks that it 
is the real thing and the people who roam 
about in it are ‘* blind—-not seeing,’’ as 
Peter says, ‘‘ that which is afar off.’? Snared 
in their own little toils, they lose what is the 
real thing. 


‘* To call, to dine, to dance, to break 
No canon, of the social code, 
The tittle laws that lackeys make 
‘The teeble decalogue of mode, — 

How many a soul-for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent, 
While Nature, careless handed-gives 

The things that are more excellent."’ 


Vanity Fair will not last very long. It 
has been here a good many years and will be 
here a good many more, but its life after all 
is a short life. John perceived this and 
warned his children to remove from it. 
‘* Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him, For all 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh and 
the lust of the eyes and the vain glory of 
life, is not of the Father but is of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the. lust) 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.’” But Vanity Fair shall 
not abide. 
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In the past 15 years, we have sold 
70 separate issues of Drainage and 
Irrigation Bonds, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. We are the 
largest dealers in these Reclamation 
Bonds, and they have become, in 
late years, our most popular bonds. 
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